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I. this age of specialization there are experts 
in every field ... Steel is no exception. 

When you need shafting, your best bet is to 
call a shafting specialist. 

The Steel Supply Company has specialized in 
Precision Shafting for 44 years. During this time 
we have accumulated a background of experi- 
ence and know-how in supplying steels to meet 
rigid specifications. 

Our Precision Shafting of guaranteed straight- 
ness and concentricity has often meant substan- 
tial machining economies in customers’ plants. 


Write or Phone for Attractive Folder, “‘Call a Specialist” 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET e CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE MOnroe 6-4212 


CIRCUIT 
REAKERS 


now stocked and 
; distributed in the 
| Chicago area by 


Type ETB 3-pole, 100- 
ampere F Frame circuit 
breaker with case open. 
Special features such as 
shunt trip, auxiliary switch, 


alarm switch and under- 


Type ETB circuit breakers in NEMA Type 1-A enclo- voltage trip, when desired, 
. sures. Upper left, 600-ampere L Frame; middle, 225- - are all mounted within the 
ampere K Frame; lower right, 100-ampere F Frame molded case. 


For the finest in Circuit Breakers—for ALL your electrical needs, call 
3 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


Tewwoeoedl ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


ROCKFORD CHICAGO SOUTH BEND 
124 N. FIRST ST. 5801 S. HALSTED ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
ROCKFORD 3-5441 ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 PHONE 4-1173 


SAVE 
$11.70 


when you 


go To 


NEW YORK 
by flying 


UNITED: 


First-class rail with lower berth costs 
$95.50 round trip, but United’s fare 
is only $83.80. Actually, you save 
even more—in meals, tips and other 


extras of surface transportation. 


SAVE TIME, TOO! First-class DC-6 
Mainliners make the trip in only 2 
hours, 55 minutes nonstop. Fastest 
rail time is 16 hours! And United 


offers a choice of eight nonstop 
flights daily! 


Fares do not include federal tax. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House 

Corner), Stevens Hotel Lobby and Mid- 

way Airport. Call FRanklin 2-4900 or an 
authorized travel agent. 


STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


August, 1951 July, 1951 August, | 
: : 1,029 700 1 
ild ermits = —— 2 
pri ror ae | 517,588,478: $10,626,189 Somes 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 

. , 2,088 1,737 a 
CookiCo. 2S eee A ~ 
Cost: #2 eee be ee 8 nt $59,638,000 $38,790,000 $61,458,8 

(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers: = 7,341 6,837 3 8,3 
Consideration ee beens ed a Ss $5,446,656 $5,484,428 $7,025, 
| Department store sales index ————- 204.3* 284.9 2) 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39 — 100) 
Banks clearings == Se $3,625,296,999  $3,620,713,359  $3,581,832,% 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District $19,247,559,000 $18,946,520,000 $18,680,900,(, 
ChicagoRonl ym ees $9,371,721,000 $9,479,391,000 $9,029,623,(, 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number’ of shares traded) ===> 1,197,116 1,197,116 1,419,G 
Market value of shares traded — $35,600,795 $35,600,795 $41,303,§ 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 868,091 756,476 1,046, 1, 
Air express shipments, Chicago area —__ 53,586 45,481 58,8, 
L.GL.cmerchands¢ cats = 20,759 17,744 23,8; 
Electric Power production, kwh. — 1,167,960,000 1,089,107,000 1,096,897, 0 
Industiial@casesalesse thers eee 10,485,650 11,121,615 8,971,8: 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Suriaces G1visionts = =e ee eee 45,501,586 46,051,991 52,344,7" 
Rapid transit division 11,907,512 11,513,194 12,137,3% 
Postal xecei pts... = oka eee $9,462,055 $7,991,504 $9,137,7! 
Air passengers: 
. 4 
Arrivals age >t Seas ee =< 213,641 198,279 168,4: 
Departures rece ee, 224,182 208,524 176,5: 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 —100) —_ 191.9} 192.34 18 
Livestock slaughtered under federal in- 
spection ee: : 431,359 400.371 438,21 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County ae : 21,418 21,670 28,6 
pai ther sa Taner counties 13,271 013,415 17,7 


*Preliminary figure. 


|} Figures are on same basis as year ago. New indexes are 199.9 for August, 1951, 
and 190.9 for July, 1951. 


NOVEMBER, 1951, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax 


15 


Returnable to 
If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds 
$100, pay amount to Authorized Depositz 
Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of October Director of Revem 
30 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector of Interr 


October, 1951 Revenue 
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The 


Me Sk Seyi bs ee 


When folks use the well- 
established cliche, “atomic era,’ 
they are referring to the advent of 
a monstrous weapon of warfare. 
But what of the atomic era that 
was to power our ships and factories 
and utility systems with a phe- 
nomenally cheap source of energy? 
Science Writer Georg Mann poses 
that question in an article (p. 13) 
entitled, “What Happened To 
Atomic Energy?” 


now 


Prime war contractors know that 
their profits are subject to hindsight 
review by the federal government 
under provisions of a renegotiation 
law. Thousands of other business 
concerns which deal, not with the 
government, but with war contrac- 
tors, sub-contractors and even quite 
indirectly with subsidiary suppliers 
to war production are also affected 
by renegotiation laws. ‘This month 
(page 21) Washington Attorney 
George E. Rosden explains the new 
renegotiation law and how it affects 
business ‘concerns far down the 
chain of service to the government. 


If you’ve been eyeing some bright 
-young man in your company for 
promotion to an executive position, 
chances are you have good reasons 
for your optimistic appraisal of 
him. But Psychologist Harriet Bruce 
Moore warns that a lot of bright 
young men are not really as bright 
and promising as they appear to be 
in her article (p. 20), “Five Tips 
On Picking Young Executives.” 


These days we are apt to be 
influenced by newspaper headlines 
and the hastily-drawn opinions of 
our favorite columnists and com- 
mentators. We think one way in 
the morning, and after a lunchtime 
conversation radically shift our 
views. Well, says President Virgil 
Hancher of the State College of - 
Iowa, let’s get down to fundamen- 
tals. Exactly what have we in the 
United States contributed to West- 
ern Civilization? Why are we dif- 
ferent from Europe? What have we 
to lose and why are we in danger 
of losing it? With these thought- 
provoking questions in mind, he 
discusses “Io Me, America Means 

. .”, beginning on page 16. 


INDUSTRIAL “ELBOW ROOM” | 


‘Tue versatility of American production, so vital to the 
defense and the domestic economy, is typified by the in- 
dustrial development going on these days in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois. Here, the production of heavy-duty 
equipment and light manufacturing both find the trans- 
portation, labor, and materials in the abundance they need. 

But equally important to all manufacturing plants locating 
in this area is the room for expansion—industrial elbow 
room—room for later development. 

Add to these natural advantages, the tremendous re- 
sources that this area has developed for itself—transporta- 
tion, marketing, research, education, fine cultural and 
living facilities—and you have reasons why the Chicago 
and Northern Illinois area has come to be the greatest in- 
dustrial center of the United States, 


In addition to room for expansion, employee housing, parking, and recreation, this giant Northern Ilinois 
plant, manufacturing heavy-duty equipment, has excellent rail and water transportation facilities. 


COMMERC( 


A LETTER TO US ... describing your requirements will 
bring you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages 
as they apply to your business. Or if you wish, we will 
send you a carefully screened list of the available 
buildings or sites that would be suitable for your opera- 
tions, based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding 
advantages: Railroad Center of the United States «+ 
World Airport+ Inland Waterways + Geographical Center 
of U.S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 
“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Proc- 
essing Center +» Leader in Iron and Steel Manufactur- 
ing * Good Labor Relations Record+ 2,800,000 Kilowatts 
of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Govern- 
ment + Good Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY © PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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More Steam In the Scrap Drive! 
Pr. to now, the nation’s scrap drive has been some- 
_ thing short of a howling success. The National 
oduction Authority noted the other day that, de- 
ite an avalanche of publicity, pamphlets and prod- 
ng reminders from Washington, there has been only 
“very slight increase” in collections since the drive 
gan. This is unfortunate, because the current scrap 
covery campaign is crucially important to national 
efense. As DPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann 
its it, “I don’t believe we are confronted with a 
ore critical problem.” 
The situation is dead serious, so let’s understand 
cactly where this extra scrap will have to be found. 
his is not a household scrap drive—no one is asking 
usewives to turn in empty toothpaste tubes and 
iscarded bed pans. What the NPA wants are the 
ousands of tons of “dormant scrap’”—obsolete ma- 
linery, unused dies, jigs, and tools, outworn equip- 
ent and the like—that are rusting away in industrial 
lants across the country. NPA has asked top man- 
ement to appoint scrap salvage committees with 
enuine authority to comb through plants for un- 
eeded metal goods and send this “dormant scrap” 
n its way to scrap dealers and thence to the steel 
ills that need it desperately. 
Therefore, if you’ve been too busy to read all the 
ublicity about the scrap drive, remember this: Put 
he responsibility for your scrap survey in the hands 
ia qualified executive who will see that the job 
s done, then give him the authority to get it done. 
t is nothing to pass on to a sub-sub-subordinate with 
customary “Handle This!” Important jobs don’t 
xet done that way and this one must be done— 
juickly and efficiently. 


Watchdog For $100 Billion 

HE question of the hour, although it may not be 
troubling too many of Uncle Sam’s citizens, is how 
o spend $100 billion without waste. ‘Vhat is. the 
agnitude of the defense program measured by re- 
armament appropriations made and still pending 
since Korea, according to Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson. Congress, which is ultimately responsible 


for the public purse, does its best to weigh the appro- 


priations from the standpoint of need before granting 


them. As matters stand now, however, it has little 
or no control over spending of funds once they are 
appropriated except the use of an investigating com: 
mittee. About all this method results in is locking 
the barn after the horse is gone. 

It. is easy, of course, to condemn Congress, to say 
that taxpayers’ hard-earned money flows through 
their fingers like water. But consider the sheer 
volume of appropriations that have been requested 
for defense alone since Korea. Roughly $6.6 billion 


“may be at least a partial remedy, however. 


a month—almost a third of a billion dollars every 
day that Congress is in session! The truth of the 
matter is that however diligent, honest and patriotic 
a Congressman may be, it is well nigh beyond his 
physical capacity to examine such’ spending plans 
even cursorily. There are bound to be soft spots 
in appropriation bills that even Solomon, himself, 
were he quartered on Capitol Hill, could not detect 
in the torrent of money bills that Congress is called 
upon to “review’—in perhaps the loosest sense of the 
word. The defect is inherent in “Big Government” 
and it is extremely difficult to correct. 

Senator Lodge has come up with a proposal that 
He. has 
asked that a Senate-House watchdog committee be 
appointed and be given a staff of experts to check 
constantly on defense expenditures. This group 
would function much as the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation checks on tax 
matters. While the committee members have hun- 
dreds of things to do, including keeping their con- 
stituents back home happy, the staff devotes itself 
solely and continuously to studying taxation. By 
this method the committee has at its command infor- 
mation and advice comparable to that provided for 
the executive branch by the large corps of experts 
working for the treasury. 

The same technique, applied on the spending side, 
could easily save many times its cost. Some wasteful 
expenditures might be nipped in the bud and, even 
more important, the mere existence of a trained 
watchdog staff continuously on the job probably 
would have a salutary effect on all defense spending. 
With $100 billion already involved and more to 
come, there is little to lose and much to gain by 
giving Senator Lodge’s proposal a thorough trial. 


= A World On Wheels 

F all the many forecasts of the increase in the 
O good things in life that lie ahead for the 
American people if total war does not come one 
of the most intriguing has been made by James J- 
Newman, vice president of B. F. Goodrich Company. 

“Looking forward,” says Mr. Newman, “we ésti- 
mate that by the end of 1960 there will be 65,000,000 
passenger cars and trucks on the roads of the nation.” 
That will be an increase in ten short years of 
20,000,000, or 45 per cent over the U. S. automotive 
population of 45,000,000 at the end of 1950. 

No imagination is required to visualize the great 
improvement in our mobility that this increase in 
the nation’s rolling stock will bring. The vast volume 
of business that will be created to service such a 
tremendous fleet is also not hard to foresee. But 
the life and lot of mortal man, both as pedestrian 
and operator 1s another thing. Will we have the 
roadways, the parking facilities, yes, even the iron 
nerves, to enjoy such bounty? 


WABASH 
Red Ball 


FREIGHT 


Yes, Wabash is the 
transportation link of 
the nation...its strate- 
gic location makes it 
a major link between 
East, West, North and 
South, offering you 
through routes with 66 
railroads. 


x x x 

Ship via Wabash Red Ball 
Freight to or through 

BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
TOLEDO 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
DES MOINES 
OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 


For details, call your 
nearest Wabash 
representative or write 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Tike Tease eats 


MODERN SERVICE IN THE 
HEART OF AMERICA 


e Factory Accidents — The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Industrial Relations 
Center has come up with evidence 
that dictatorial foremen tend to in- 
crease accidents among their work- 
ers. In a study of the five-year acci- 
dent record of a heavy machinery 
plant employing 5,000 workers, the 
university center found that fore- 
men ranking high in “autocratic 
attitudes” had accident rates among 
their subordinates four or five times 
greater than “non-autocratic” fore- 
men. When these tough foremen 
were switched to other departments, 
the excessive accident rate almost 
invariably followed them. Their ac- 
cident- prone subordinates, upon 
questioning, attributed their trou- 
ble to the pressure and frustration 
of working under a_hard-driving 
boss. 


e Yuletide Note— The Office of 
Price Stabilization, after some study 
of the subject, has decided that 
Christmas fruit cake—defined as 
containing at least 50 per cent fruits 
and nuts—does not greatly influ- 
ence the cost of living and thus has 
exempted the delicacy from price 
control. The exemption, however, 
does not extend to what OPS calls 
“year round fruit cake,” which with 
less than half fruit and nuts stays 
under government price control. 


e Timid Eaters — Washington, 
which can shift its interest from 
fruit cake to, say, muskrat stew 
faster than you can say “cook book,” 
has some further gastronomic ad- 
vice for Americans who stay riveted 
to the old “meat, gravy and pota- 
toes” diet. The Agricultural De- 
partment’s latest yearbook suggests 
that such timid souls accept “the 
challenge of wild foods offered by 
bounteous nature.” It then goes on 
to particularize with such recom- 
mended dishes as roast opposum, 
armadillo sausage, boiled moose 
head and grilled squirrel. The year- 


book backs up its recommendatia 
with charts showing the rich wi 
min content of skunk and cre 
meat along with a wide variety 
other “wild” meat dishes. 


e Tax Silver Lining — Commer 
Clearing House reports brightly t 
somewhere in these United Stat 
taxes are going down. South Dj 
kota, having just finished paying c 
its soldiers’ bonus two years ahez 
of schedule, is reducing its sales ar 
use taxes and the motor vehicd 
registration tax by one-third. T 
mills are being clipped off proper 
taxes, and sales taxes are being n 
moved from alcoholic beverages an 
cigarettes. The tax cuts became et 
fective October 1. 


¢ Defense Directory — Businessme 
who are finding that they must dez 
increasingly with government d’ 
fense agencies have the continuin 
problem of knowing what agenc 
does what type of work. To mak 
matters worse, the defense agenc 
set-up is being constantly reshu 
fled. To help business keep pac 
with these changes, the Chicag 
Association of Commerce and Ir 
dustry has just published a revise 
edition of its widely-distributed “D: 
rectory of Federal Government De 
fense Agencies in Chicago an 
Washington,” listing 48 offices of 8 
principal agencies along with th 
names, titles, addresses and_ tele 
phone numbers of principal official 
The directory is available, free o 
charge, upon request to Commerc 
Magazine, Dept. GB, 1 N. LaSall 
St., Chicago. 


¢ Big Tax Load— United State 
Chamber of Commerce statistician 
have turned up two interesting pel 
sonal income vs. federal spendin 
comparisons: Incomes of all peopl 
in the nation who earn more tha 
$4,000 after federal income taxeé 

(Continued on page 41) 3 
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Just as the Iron Fireman Stoker is the product of the most experi- 
enced organization of stoker development engineers, so the Iron Fireman 
Industrial Oil Burner has behind it the resources of an efficient, expe- 
rienced oil burner development department. 


Whether or not you are an Iron Fireman owner, call us now and 
avail yourself of the skilled advice and assistance of our heating and power 
experts. 


Here is one more case among thousands of satisfied industrial users of 
Iron Fireman heating service: 


Revere Camera Co. 


320 E. 21st St., Chicago 


Selects IRON FIREMAN 
to do their job! 


Revere Camera Company’s building (left) and its new IRON FIREMAN heating installation (right) 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Adams St. MOnroe 6-8000 


AUTOMATIC OIL-COAL-GAS FIRING 


10 


THIS in 


Your Plant 
Can Result 


ina Serious 


EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS 
PROBLEM 


When workers have to tie-up their 
lunches like this —-to escape the en- 
croachments of rats, roaches or other 
pests — there’s serious trouble ahead 
for management! Because the anger 
and resentment pests cause among em- 
ployees show-up in poor morale, “anti” 
attitudes and lowered production. That’s 
why it’s important for every plant — 
not just those where goods or materials 
can be harmed — to guard against pest 
infestations. Find out right now how 
the McCloud system of Premise Inspec- 
tion and Regular Prevention Application 
can keep your plant or factory pest-free 
and safe! Write or phone for complete 
details today! 


weclouy 


W. B. McCLOUD & CO. 


SUperior 7-7533 
612 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago I, Illinois 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 
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j FINANCE and BUSINES! 


[rind tt 


During the last 


Young Man — year or so, the 
Here’s The Job outlook for occu- 
Outlook Today pational opportu- 

nities in \America 


has been radically reshuffled, both 
by international events and_ the 
trend of U. S. business. This is the 
implication in a new occupational 


guide, prepared by the Labor 
Department . and the _ Veterans 
Administration. It warns career- 


minded young men to steer clear of 
law, radio announcing, photogra- 
phy and newspaper work and trade- 
minded youngsters to stay away 
from stone-masonry, paperhanging, 
plastering and _ painting. These 
fields, the government finds, are 
already overcrowded and not likely 


to loosen up for many years to 
come. 

The “Occupational Outlook 
Handbook” (available from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C. for $3) says engineer- 
ing, though badly overcrowded two 
years ago, is probably the brightest 
job market of all right now,: with 
employment almost certain to rise 
for years to come—perhaps to a 
peak of 450,000 by 1960 against 
350,000 in 1948. Other tips: air- 
line jobs are increasing as well as 
teaching johs and opportunities for 
doctors, dentists, nurses, social work- 
ers, accountants and psychologists. 
Mechanical repairmen of all kinds, 
including automotive, will be 
needed in greater and greater num- 
bers to fix the host of mechanized 


devices in homes, factories and 
farms. ‘The government. sees as 
another bright market: farming, 


which it believes, provides “an ex- 
cellent Opportunity for vigorous, in- 
telligent operators.” 

The handbok has this to say 
about less-promising fields: - News- 


paper reporters are in ample suyt 
ply and competition, especially fc 
beginning jobs, will continue keer 
Radio announcing jobs are decliti 
ing and a current surplus of pha 
tographers is also likely to continua 

« » « » 

Industrial advez 
tising, which ha 
multiplied almog 
eight times in tht 
last two decades, i 
expected to reach a new all-tim 
record this year. INpUsTRIAL MAK 
KETING magazine reports that adver 
tising volume in the nation’s 1,80) 
industrial and trade publications wi 
1951 will reach a record $255.. 
million, up 13.3 per cent from thi 
1950 level of $225.2 million. Despit' 
higher advertising rates, page vo) 
ume this year is expected to increas: 
by five per cent, although this will 
still fall somewhat short of the 1944 
page volume record, 

The marketing magazine point 
out that more than $40 worth o 
industrial and trade publication ad 
vertising will be placed this yea 
for each $1,000 worth of  tota 
advertising in all types of medi: 
including newspapers, mass maga 
zines, radio. and television. Twe 
decades ago industrial advertisin; 
amounted to only $32 million an 
nually, 


Industrial Ads 
Headed For Peak 
This Year 


Competitioi 
among mortgag 
lenders is likely t 
increase sharply it 
the months ahead 
giving home buyers an extra ad 
vantage in most parts of the cour 
try. So predicts Norman Strunk 
executive vice-president of th 
United States Savings and Loa 
League, who bases his forecast o1 
the sharp rise in personal saving 


More Competition 
Among Mortgage 
Lenders Forecasted 


(Continued on page 40) 


| Vast New In-Transit Point 
| East or West Offers Major Savings 
in Warehousing and Marketing, 
Plus. New Building for Industry 


here Is Horseheads? 

| Six miles north of Elmira, N.Y, on 

four rail lines at Horseheads, a site 

picked by the Army as best in the na- 
ion for overnight distribution to all 

Atlantic ports in World War II. 


What Is The Center? 

A 673-acre industrial and commer- 
cial development, with 1,500,000 sq. ft. 
of existing one-story warehousing, 
served jointly by four railroads: Erie, 
D. L. & W., Lehigh Valley and Penn- 
sylvania. 500 acres with all utilities 
available for new plant or warehouse 
development. 


America’s Largest Distribution Point 


WORSEWENDS 


\WDUSTRIAL CENTER 


What Services Are Offered Now? 

Complete warehousing: carloads in 
and out, LCL consolidation, packag- 
ing, repacking, processing, bottling. 
Heated and unheated space, unlimited 
floor loads. Distribution by rail or 30 
truck lines. 


What Are The Savings? 

From the West, coverage overnight 
of all the East from this economical 
inland point saves building or leasing 
expensive space in each market city... 
saves On export storage. 

From the East, manufacturers or 
importers can save to western markets 
by shipping direct to Horseheads for 
in-transit storage, with quick access to 
Great Lakes and mid-west cities as 
needed in final distribution. 


40,000,000 
persons live 
within a 250- 
mile radius of 


WASHINGTON 
Horseheads. 


East or West, you save on processing 
and assembly, with Horseheads econ- 
omy in converted buildings or new 
units built to your specifications. 


What About New Construction? 
New buildings financed for repu- 
table firms, on long-term, low-rental 
basis for storage, processing, assembly. 
Space operated for you by Lehigh- 
Horseheads Warehouse if desired. 


Where Can I Get Full Details? 
From Lehigh Warehouse & Trans- 
portation Co., Horseheads, N. Y. or 98 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Nicolson, Porter & List, 231 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 
City Investing Company, 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


LEHIGH 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Agents for 
HORSEHEADS HOLDING CENTER CORPORATION, HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 


INE YEARS have now passed 
since the first atomic fires were 
lighted in the University of 
hicago’s Stagg Field. It has been 
5 years since a chemist named Har- 
ins suggested that the sun obtains 
s energy from nuclear reactions, 
nd almost as long since British and 
nerican scientists first postulated 
e existence of a kind of energy so 
owerful that a thimbleful would 
un all the battleships in the world. 
nd it has been more than six years 
ince the deadly mushroom flowered 
ver Hiroshima, announcing that 
e atomic era had indeed dawned. 
Obviously, the “peaceful” atomic 
ra has not yet begun. The recent 
ontract awarded to Electric Energy 
nc. to provide coal-produced elec- 
ricity for the new Paducah, Ky., 
tom plant doesn’t strengthen the 
elief that the atomic age is just 
round the corner. Quite the re- 
erse, the atom is still a consumer 
nd not a provider of power. 
Js atomic energy just a beautiful 
ream or is it, in spite of long de- 
ays, a concrete factor that still has 
o be taken into account in long 
range industrial planning? 

Despite disappointments and post- 
ponements, the record shows that 


Argonne National Laboratory 


Coal Argonne National Laboratory's 
jranium-graphite reactor was first con- 
structed at University of Chicago’s Stagg 
“ield and initially fired on Dec. 2, 1942. 


hat Happened 
o Atomic Energy? 


the atom is already a factor of lim- 
ited, though by no means negligi- 
ble, industrial importance. Mean- 
while, of course, the future poten- 
tials are well nigh limitless. 


“Blue Chip” Participation 

The development of the atom 
bomb and other nuclear weapons 
has already brought blue-chip par- 
ticipation. Du _ Pont, Monsanto, 
Union Carbide and Carbon, West- 
inghouse and General Electric are 
or have been. involved as major 
contractors in atomic development. 
At least 70 companies, some of 
them organized since the war, are 
in the business of making instru- 
ments, laboratory gadgets, and sim- 
ilar devices for atomic use. Other 
industrial participation has come in 
the prospecting for uranium and 
thorium ores. Climax Molybdenum, 
Sunshine Mining, Jones and Laugh- 
lin, the Vanadium Corporation, and 
even the Santa Fe railroad are 
among producers or refiners of 
atom-vital minerals. 

In other ways, the atomic devel- 
opment boom has become big busi- 
ness. Suppliers to government and 
private research agencies are selling 
many millions of dollars worth of 
goods every year. The Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory alone buys $8,- 
000,000 worth of supplies a year. 
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By Georg Mann 


All That Heady Talk Of The Magic Fuel of The Future—Was 


It Just A Rosy Dream, Or Is Atomic Energy Really Coming? 


Radioactive isotopes produced in 
the atomic pile were never before 
available for extensive use until the 
current research boom provided 
them on a mass production basis. 


Today the wondrous isotopes are 
fanning out into industrial labora- 
tories and production lines in ever 
increasing number. Radiocobalt 
X-rays castings on the production 
line, cheaper and more conveniently 
than by former methods. ‘Tracer 
atoms in the laboratory are blue- 
printing the process by which syn- 
thetic gasoline is produced from 
coal and revealing the role of iron 
as a catalyst in the Fischer-Tropsch 
process. Radiocarbon and radio- 
sodium betray the tiny atomic shifts 
which cause steel to become brittle. 
Tracers, sifted into auto tires, may 
eventually disclose the basic secrets 
of vulcanization. 


Atomic Energy? 

Wear and tear are being better 
understood through isotopes that 
show how rubber is lost from tire 
treads, how floor wax wears off, 
how ball bearings and piston rings 
lose minute amounts of metals, 
down to a billionth of an ounce. 
In analysis, strontium-90 serves as 
an astonishingly accurate thickness 
gauge, while other isotopes measure 
the thickness, weight, and coating 


Argonne National Laboratory photos 


Argonne’s heavy water reactor contains a core consisting of a tank of heavy water 


in which uranium rods are suspended. Neutrons created in 
Two-foot graphite wall encases core. 


many scientific studies. 


depth of ink, paint, and dyes. 
Other isotopes record the progress 
of oil through pipelines. 

But such uses, valuable as they 
are, still beg the main issue. In- 
dividual industries may profit from 
contracts and from isotope research, 
but the $64 question is still un- 
answered. What is actually ahead 
in the field of atomic energy? 


Atomic Potential 


Certain rough estimates can be 
made. First, we are going to need 
more power sources. Power de- 
mands in this country double every 
10 to 20 years, while certain indus- 
tries—aluminum is one example— 
are power hogs, constantly multiply- 
ing their power demands. Second, 
existing mineral sources are being 
slowly exhausted, however extensive 
present reserves appear to be. Hy- 
- droelectricity is limited in scope 
and expensive to install. Third, 
the other potential energy sources— 
tides, winds, and the sun—are in a 
less favorable engineering position 
than atomic energy. The billions 
poured into atomic research give us 
a far sounder background of fact 
upon which to plan atomic power 
than in the case of these other pos- 
sible power sources. 

What exactly is atomic power? 
For the present, it is atomic-pile- 
produced heat which can spin tur- 


fission process are used in 


bines which in turn produce elec- 
tricity. On a lesser scale, it is a 
power plant to run a ship, a sub- 
marine, a train or an automobile. 
In an isolated case, it may be hot 
gases or heat alone from the pile. 
The long held dream of scientists, 
a device which would directly trans- 
fer the energy of an atomic reactor 
into usable power, is apparently far 
in the future. 

There’ are, however, many com- 
plications holding up atomic power. 
Building the reactors in itself is a 
major engineering feat, requiring 
investments beyond the reach of the 
average industry. Lawrence Hafstad, 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
director of reactor development, re- 
cently announced price ranges for 
reactors that stretched from one to 
five million dollars each for small 
ones, 25 to 50 million dollars for 
bigger ones. The commercial power 
potentialities of even the biggest of 
these reactors are none too promis- 
ing. That means that initially some- 
body is going to have to invest 
money in an energy source which is 
still in the luxury class—in other 
words, the government. Eventually, 
however, it is not impossible that 
industry could build its own re- 
actors. 

Second is the problem of atomic 
fuel and its processing. The three 
feasible atomic fuels are U-235, 
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U-233, and plutonium. U-235 musi 
be separated from natural uraniun 
by laborious, expensive processes 
Better bets for the long haul ar 
U-233, which is prepared in th 
atomic pile from radioactive thori 
um, and plutonium, a pile produc 
of the ordinary form of U-2387 
get the latter fuels means that re 
actors must be built for processing 


Fuel Reserves 


In spite of the announcement thad 
the United States is now the world’ 
second producer of atomic fuel- 
having passed Canada — Gordon 
Dean of the AEC recently declaree 
that the supply of uranium is stili 
the limiting factor in the industriaé 
development of the atom. True 
prospecting is being conducted on 
a major scale in this country, ana 
higher bounties are being offeree 
for usable ore, which should oper 
up new supphes. The most hopefut 
sign on fuel reserves is a 1946 sur 
vey by two outstanding physicist 
indicating that known uranium ana 
thorium reserves in the U. S. wer 
sufficient to provide about 1,000) 
years of power. Probable reserve 
were good for ten times as long. | 


The high costs of reactors anc 
atomic fuel are thus the big prob: 
lems standing in the way of com: 
mercial atomic power. Early this 
year, the AEC took under consider: 
ation a number of proposals by 
which private industry night as: 
sume a larger share in the develop: 
ment and construction of reactors 
This led, by midyear, to an agree 
ment under which four groups of 
private concerns have undertaken a 
study of the financial, technical and 
engineering problems involved in 
any plan by which private industry 
would, itself, design and build re 
actors. ‘This, of course, leaves the 
matter in the exploratory stage fon 
the present. But, at least, a number 
of large companies are actively ex 
ploring the possibilities. 

One concern — Bendix Aviatior 
Corporation of Detroit — has en 
tered into discussions with AEC re 
garding the possibility of a privateh 
financed reactor to produce, no 
commercial bu 
radioisotopes. 


atomic energy, 


Opinions on the problem vary 
Byron Miller, formerly of the AEC 
estimates that under the best. cit 


cumstances the first commercial ré 


* 
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tor is still four to seven years 
way. Last June, the Ad Hoc Ad- 
sory Committee on Cooperation 
etween the power industry and 
EC, declared: “The prospects of 
} important new source of power 
lithin the next decades are robust 
nough to warrant a strong present 
nd continuing interest on the part 
the electric power industry.” 
he committee, set up in 1949, 
roadly hinted that eventually elec- 
ic power companies may become 
ie largest consumers of nuclear 
el, as they now are of coal. 
‘The most recently expressed opin- 
oon the outlook for atomic 
ywer has come from Dr. C. G. 
uits, General Electric’s vice presi- 
ent in charge of research. Speak- 
ag before the third annual Oak 
idge Summer Symposium in Au- 
ust, Researcher Suits emphasized 
at the plutonium now being pro- 
uced at a cost of billions of dollars 
as only two known uses: atomic 
ombs and the production of elec- 
ric power. 

“The use of nuclear fuel for elec- 
ric power generation seems to be 
he only means of salvage for 
tomic war material,’ GE’s research 
director added. Unless some frac- 
jon of current atomic effort is al- 
ocated to power plant research, 
Dr. Suits believes the tremendous 
putlay for presentday research may 
Utimately leave us with nothing 
more than obsolescent atomic bombs 
and no _ peacetime application of 
atomic power whatever. 


“Breeder Reactor” 


Dr. Suits believes the solution lies 
in the so-called “power-breeder re- 
actor,” which would supply heat 
hat would be used to make steam, 
or some other vapor, to drive a tur- 
bine-generator and thus produce 
electric power. “The high-tempera- 
ture power-breeder reactor which 
would utilize substantially all the 
heat and all the fuel, must be re- 
garded as the logical objective and 
challenge of the atomic industry in 
the years immediately ahead,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Suits. The cost of 
such a reactor, to produce power 
at the rate of a million kilowatts— 
enough to supply a large metro- 
politan area—might be from $50 to 
$100 million, but he regards this 
as “in the general range that would 
be economically feasible.” 

The first “power-breeder reactor” 


was designéd and built by Argonne 
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Top view of Argonne’s heavy water reactor with shield removed shows ends of 
uranium rods that are suspended in heavy water tank below. Large center hole is the 
“thimble” into which materials to be made radioactive are lowered. 


National Laboratory, which is now 
installing it at the Reactor Testing 
Station in Idaho. Upon comple- 
tion, the reactor will be used for 
extensive studies of the feasibility 
of transferring heat when uranium 
is used as the fuel. The studies 
will also consider, however, the pos- 
sibly more efficient use of pluton- 
ium as the reactor fuel in power 
generation. 

Successful utilization of the atom 
demands new materials or, at least, 
old materials used in radically new 
ways. As Sam H. Schurr and Jacob 
Marschak point out in their recent 
book, The Economic Aspects of 
Atomic Power, “The crucial need 
is for new materials to provide ordi- 
nary functions; to provide structural 
support, to carry off heat, to supply 
channels for the passage of the heat 
transfer medium, etc.” 

The problem of getting the right 
structural materials is especially crit- 
ical where high temperatures are 
involved. A couple of years ago the 
AEC reported that it had made con- 
siderable progress in developing a 
heat transfer agent, capable of with- 
standing the up to 3000° heat gen- 
erated in the atomic pile and catr- 
rying the energy from the pile to 
a suitable agent such as a turbine. 
To indicate the difficulties involved, 
that 3000° temperature is somewhat 


over the melting point of many 
steels. In addition, materials are 
needed that won't soak up radio- 
activity and thus be available for 
further use without radioactive de- 
contamination. 


Can Atom Complete? 


Retarded by wartime demands, 
the peacetime reactor program has 
not yet succeeded in producing any 
appreciable amount of electric en- 
ergy—as the contract to the coal- 
burning utility for the Paducah 
atomic plant so clearly shows. Nor 
is there any immediate prospect for 
such electricity. In the first place, 
before there can be any _ broad 
peacetime program for electrical 
production, the method has to’ be 


made competitive. That’s not as 
easy as it sounds. 
Based on 1946 power costs, 


Schurr and Marschak figure that 
the first atomic power plants ought 
to produce electricity at about 10 
mills per kilowatt. That's well 
above 1946 costs for both coal-pro- 
duced’ electricity and hydroelectric- 
ity. Five to 10 years after the first 
plants are in operation, costs might 
drop to 6.5 to 7 mills After many 
years of experience in operation, 
atomic electricity might cost as lit- 
tle as 4 to 4.5 mills per kilowatt. 


That would make it definitely com- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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We cannot defend our natio 


UR country presents the tragic 
O aspect of a great nation un- 

sure of itself, and aware that 
its unsureness is of its own making. 
It is a great nation that has awak- 
ened to its responsibilities and op- 
portunities very late. Perhaps the 
verdict of history may be that it 
awoke too late. ‘Thirty-three years 
ago, at the close of World War I, 
the United States was easily the 
most powerful nation in the world. 
Moreover, the whole world looked 
to us for leadership. 

We declined to lead. The twin 
forces of isolation and chauvinism 
drove us into a solitary and uni- 
lateral line. We withdrew within 
our borders. ‘To be sure, we en- 
tered into Kellogg-Briand pacts, 
and naively thought, because we 
had agreed to outlaw war, that 
the word and the deed were one. 
We failed to observe that a world 
at peace is a world in which some- 
one is keeping the peace. After 
World War I we declined to share 
the responsibility of keeping the 
peace either with Britain or with 
the League of Nations, or to assume 
that responsibility as our inde- 
pendent obligation. Moreover, we 
declined to prepare ourselves for 
the day when a second demand 
upon us might come. 


U.S. Out — U.S.S.R. In! 


In the meantime, the USSR was 
preparing itself to fill the vacuum 
we had left void. By the year 
1926 Stalin and his associates had 
become the dominant group in 
Russia. Thereafter, for a quarter 
of a century, they prepared them- 
selves, not without error and dis- 
comfiture, but with implacable con- 
stancy of purpose, to dominate the 
world. We have seen with what 
success. their efforts have been at- 
tended. 

Now, for the first time in her 


el 
If we are to save our economy, we must preserve the basi 


contributions we have made to Western Civilizati 


By VIRGIL M. HANCHER 


President, State University of lowa 


VIRGIL M. HANCHER .. . ‘’we find our- 


selves strangely unprepared for the lead- 
ership we so much desire.’’ 


history the United States desires 
world leadership and actively seeks 
it. We seek it not to increase our 
power and dominion, but to in- 
crease the prospects of peace, pros- 
perity and the good life for our- 
selves and for all men. We spurned 
the role of leader when it was 
thrust upon us. Now frantically, 
like children, we run after it when 
we see another prizing what we 
have so lightly cast aside. More- 
over, we find ourselves strangely un- 
prepared for the leadership that 
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Made before the School of Banking of the 
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we so much desire. We reset 
a giant in chains. We are no longes 
the masters<of our fate. Not wa 
but the Russians are directing thi 
course of great events. We find ouy 
selves engaged, now here, now there 
in efforts to stalemate the Russia 
and their satellites in a gigant 
game whose stakes are survival an 
the determination of the cours! 
of history for decades, perhaps fo! 
centuries, to come. We realize a 
last the threat to Western Civiliza 
tion from her external foe. 


‘4 
Threat of Destruction 


ae | 
But Western Civilization faces % 
double threat. A civilization ma’ 
be destroyed from without by wai 
and foreign conquest. Or, it ma} 
be destroyed from within by j 
norance and inertia. It may | 
destroyed from within because those 
who are a part of it forget its dis 
tinctive features and destroy it w 
wittingly. No one has describ 
this danger more clearly than Sen¢ 
Ortega y Gassett in his “The ie 
volt of the Masses,” published mor 
than two decades ago. In that bool 
he shows how the population 0 
Europe, which never exceeded on 
hundred and eighty million pet 
sons up to the year 1800, rose t 
four hundred fifty million person 
in the one hundred and _ fourtee 
years from 1800 to 1914. He point 
out the risk—and supports it will 
evidence—that this massive pop 
lation, which obviously could ne 
have been supported by the earli€ 
economy of Europe and whose ver 
existence was dependent upon i 
dustrial techniques and proc 
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2 distinguished educator 
p-evaluates the great funda- 
a of the U.S. political 
ud economic system, finding 
dynamic, massive and es- 
entially revolutionary. — but 
jevertheless grimly threatened 
\y those who would overtax 
he greatest economy man 


jas ever devised. 
| 


} 
| (Photos, top to bottom, from Inter- 


national Harvester Company, Jewel 
Food Stores, Hotpoint, Inc., General 
Motors Corp.) 


/ 
| they did not understand, might 
1e increasing, if not impossible, 
jands upon the system which sus- 
led them. They might well de- 
y the system which had first 
le their own existence possible. 
ithe time Ortega’s book was 
plished in 1930, the danger 
med speculative and remote. ‘To- 
| it seems remote no _ longer. 
jeed, the crisis may have arrived 
reat Britain. It could be near 
hand even in our own country. 


| Our Civilization Defined 
Vhat is this Western Civilization 
ich stands threatened? In brief, 
sstern Civilization encompasses 
| religious and ethical teachings 
| the Jews and Christians, the 
rit of intellectual inquiry and 
ment of the Greeks, the sense 
‘law and order and _ justice of 
+ Romans, and the concepts of 
erty and representative govern- 
mt of the British peoples. 
To these fundamentals of West- 
4 Civilization, the United States 
s made certain distinctive con- 
butions from its own culture. 
e have demonstrated how the 
Jeral principle in government 
ry be applied to great popula- 
ms residing over vast domains 
territory. We have developed 
e concept of judicial review of 
ecutive and legislative action to 
e end that the federal principle 
self as well as our citizens may 
; preserved from arbitrary or un- 
wful encroachment by the fed- 
al executive or legislature on the 
1e hand or by the state govern- 
ents on the other. We have 
eyeloped the mass production of 
yods and services in business and 
dustry to the point where our 
eople have the highest material 
andard of living of any of the 
reat powers. We have developed 
(Continued on page Bia) 
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The Greeks worshipped it, Americans clamor for it... 


NATURAL GAS IS RED 


By MITCHELL GORDON 


HREE thousand years’ ago 

gas that seeped from the eartl 

and burned when a torch wai 
put to it excited the ancient Greeks 
They built a temple around th 
“eternal fire’ and worshipped th: 
phenomenon. 

Today the same airy substanc« 
is arousing a new enthusiasm thaé 
might easily. match that of the 
Greeks. Across America, peopl 
are clamoring for natural gas td 
heat homes, cook foods and turr 
factory turbines. Americans have 
been turning to natural gas il 
ever-increasing numbers as_ prices 
of competing fuels, oil and coal 
have crept upward. But the fue: 
has another attraction besides its 


America’s natural gas boom has dotted the Southern hinterlands with strange, new 
landmarks. Above is a modernistic-looking cooling tower above a Texas plant. 


Last year the natural gas industry spent $1.2 billion 
new pipelines (for which troughs are dug at miraculous speed — right) 


on new processing plants (with their tower-like absorption equipment—left) , 
new compression stations and other facilities. 


Si Sg eater ee 
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low price that makes it especially 
popular among home owners: it 
eaves no ashes. 

| Already 16 pipelines stretch out 
from the gas-rich fields of ‘Texas 
and Louisiana to every section of 
the country except the water-pow- 
ered. Pacific Northwest. And prep- 
arations are being made to enter 
eyen that territory. Thirteen mil- 
lion homes and apartment houses, 
a million commercial establishments 
and over 50,000 factories are now 
getting natural gas in the United 
States. That’s twice the number 
of homes and apartment houses, 
commercial establishments and fac- 
tories supplied with natural gas 
just 10 years ago. 

| Purveyors of natural gas last year 
took in over a billion dollars — 
'$1,361 million to be exact. ‘That 
lwas 25 per cent more money than 
they took in the year before, which 
had been their best to date. Nat- 


Rapid pipelaying techniques plus a trem 
13 times. Nevertheless, 


endous capital outlay has now gir 
the demand for gas still 


ural gas in 1920 accounted for less 
than four per cent of the energy 
eenerated -in the United States. 
By 1940, however, it accounted for 
iS perecenties Lens years later, .in 
1950, it accounted for 20 per cent. 

Nor does there appear to be 
any indication of a let-up in the 
natural gas boom. A good barom- 
eter “of what's expected. is the 
amount of money that the natural 
gas industry is putting into new 
facilities. “The Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense — the federal 
government’s emergency gas agency 
— figures the industry last year 
spent $1,198 million on new pipe- 
lines, compressor stations and other 
faciiities ait; exceeded» by 40. per 
cent the industry’s spending in the 
entire 1932-41 Vperiod; yet, falls 29 
per cent short of what PAD ex- 
pects the industry to spend by the 
end of this year. 

The gas industry isn’t worried 
about running out of gas. Every 
year the industry has been finding 
more than it consumes. Even if 
no more reserves were found and 
present consumption rates contin- 
ued, it is estimated that there would 
still be enough gas to last nearly 
30 years. 


The industry. first computed its 


outstrips supply by a 


dled America with enough gas pipe to circle 
wide margin and new pipelines are needed. 


19 
known gas reserves in 1945 at 
147,800 million cubic feet. Since 


then, estimated reserves have risen 
over 37,800 million cubic feet, de- 
spite the withdrawal of 29,700 mil- 
lion cubic feet in the meantime. 

According to the American Gas 
Association’s committee on natural 
gas reserves, the United States at 
the end of 1950 had an estimated 
185,600 million cubic feet of gas 
in the ground, while 1950 produc- 
tion — including gas consumed by 
producers themselves in their own 
fields and also gas sold directly to 
carbon black makers — amounted 
to 6,900 million cubic feet, or 
1/27th of the known reserve. 

The gas industry’s real concern 
is in laying new pipelines fast 
enough to catch up with demand. 
Though America has already been 
girdled with enough gas pipe to 
circle the equator 13 times, demand 
still outruns supply. Last year in 
boosting the nation’s natural gas 
pipe mileage to over 314,500 — 12 
per cent over 1949 — the industry 
consumed about 2,200,000 tons of 
steel. This year, PAD figures, the 
industry requires 2,300,000 tons for 
pipe. However, with defense pro- 
gram needs, steel allocators cut 


(Continued on page 24) 
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FIVE TIPS ON PICKING 
YOUNG EXECUTIVES 


By HARRIETT BRUCE MOORE 


Director of Psychological Research, 
Social Research, Inc. 


S A practicing psychologist con- 
A cerned with aiding large cor- 
porations in hiring executives, 
transferring executives from one job 
or plant to another, and promoting 
or demoting executives, it is my 
everyday business to evaluate execu- 
tives. I rarely meet them face-to- 
face, only by way of their replies to 
psychological tests. But having 
studied many men, I am struck by 
the fact that the difficulties which 
business has with executive person- 
nel are not always the fault of the 
executive. Often top management 
has not clearly understood what it 
wants and why—and as a result 
places the wrong man on the job. 
How are executives picked today? 
Some are picked through the sys- 
tematic assistance of the personality 
test, which uncovers the underlying 
man as only long and intimate asso- 
ciation could otherwise do. 
However, pressures brought about 
by defense activities, price controls, 
and a generally upset business world 
have shifted top management's at- 
tention away from personnel prob- 
lems. In short, I find that the nor- 
mal processes of promotion are 
often short-circuited today. In these 
unusual circumstances, two kinds of 
bias often complicate company pro- 
motions: over-emphasis on personal 
loyalty and over-emphasis on senior- 


ity. 


Unwise Promotions 

Many executives, especially in 
family-owned companies, promote 
only those who are personally loyal 
to them. Such a_ policy eventually 
makes a company dependent upon 
the views and decisions of a single 
man who is undeniably mortal, who 
may think sarsaparilla a strong 
drink, or cherish the outworn ideas 
of his youth. The policy often robs 
a business of growing leadership. 


In promotion strictly by seniority, 
the chosen employe may have no 
desire to perform at a higher level, 
or may flounder in a job of wider 
scope, less tangible demands, and 
more complex coordinations. Both 
of these are personality hazards, not 
problems of intelligence or motor 
coordination. They are factors 
which lie in a man’s temperament 
and outlook on life. They can best 
be evaluated through objectives de- 
signed to reveal how a man_ per- 
forms and achieves his ambitions. 


Five Good Rules 


Apart from professional evalua- | 


tion of a man, there are five rough 
guides to appraising men under 
consideration for executive promo- 
tion. These guides are derived from 
psychological studies of hundreds 
of executives in all kinds of busi- 
nesses. ‘These five areas are extreme- 
ly important in job performance in 
every employe. 

1. Ambition. Virtually every 
man, if asked directly whether he 
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About the Author — Harriet 
Bruce Moore is director of psy- 
chological research for Social 
Research, Inc., of Chicago. She 
is co-author, along with Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Henry, senior consult- 
ant to the same organization, of 
the Henry-Moore Test of The- 
matic Production, in which the 
subject writes or relates stories 
suggested to him by a variety of 
carefully-devised pictures. 

The Henry-Moore Test has 
been in use for five years in 
studies of over 700 executives 
and executive aspirants. 
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_in other words, 


a 


is ambitious, replies in the affirma 
tive. It is almost un-American. t¢ 
confess a lack of ambition, yei 
there are a fair number of mer 
who do not want increased re 
sponsibilties, greater duties. ana 
heavier ‘burdens. As _ executives: 
they are poor risks. : 

Ambition is not a simple matter} 
signifying a desire to get ahead 
Psychological tests help us to dis. 
tinguish three kinds of ambition: 
three kinds o 
goals which bring satisfaction to 
an executive. Some men are pri- 
marily self-oriented; others are so- 
cial-oriented; and still others are 
material-oriented. 


Self-oriented men seek to en-} 
hance their prestige in their own 
eyes. They need self-expression,) 
a chance to prove their integrity 
and competence, and to see _per-’ 
sonal ideas carried into action.| 
Managerial and_ professional posi-| 
tions attract many persons who 
have such ambitions. 


Social-oriented men want prestige 
in the eyes of others. ‘They seek 
recognition, praise, “position” in 
the business world, and recognized 
community stature. 


Material-oriented men on _ the 
other hand most urgently desire? 
money and property; they want 
to build an “estate.” 

In any one person, 
all these kinds of ambition are: 
intermingled. It is nevertheless j 
true that a man achieves his pri- - 
mary satisfaction from one of them: 
and the others are of secondary 
importance. 


of course, , 


\ 


Socialites & Shirtsleeves 


Two executives of a large manu- 
facturing company were being con- 
sidered for the position of plant 
manager in a company-owned plant 
in a small community. The posi- 
tion carried much more responsi- 
bility than their home-office posts 
in’ which they performed well. 
‘Tests showed that one candidate for 
the job was motivated mainly by 
pride in his competence. He was 
psychologically compelled to do a 
good job for the sake of the job 
itself. The other man seemed 
equally competent, but the psycho- 
logical report indicated that his 
prime goal was social prestige and 
status. 

Since the plant job involved shirt- 

(Continued on page 26) ; 
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LTHOUGH the “urgent” label 
has been applied to America’s 


| multi - billion-dollar defense 
(program, no one — if Uncle Sam 
ican help it — is going to reap e€X- 


icessive profits 
effort to rearm itself quickly. 


from the nation’s 


The policing device is “renego- 
tiation,” which — as most business- 


men know — is a Congressionally- 


: 


“World War II. 


guess the profits it pays to business 
concerns with which it deals. 


bestowed prerogative that allows 
the federal government to second- 


If 
the profits resulting from the orig- 
inal prices in a government war 
contract are deemed excessive, the 
government simply renegotiates the 
contract, readjusts the prices, and 
thereby recaptures part of the con- 
tractor’s profit. 

Renegotiation is familiar to firms 
that handled defense work during 
Congress enacted 
two renegotiation acts during the 
last war, one in 1942 and another 
in 1943. Later, it passed the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1948 to take 
care of certain postwar defense 


activities. Now we have the Re- 


The author is an attorney-at-law, prac- 
ticing in \Washington, D. C. 


The business which provides even pencils to 


negotiation Act of 1951 which 
changes the ground rules prevailing 
in World War II. As a result, 
businessmen familiar with former 
renegotiation regulations and their 
potent influence on profits will still 
have to brush up on the new rules 
if they are again handling defense 
work. 

Significantly, the new law gives 
the federal government the right 
to renegotiate any defense contract 
or subcontract unless it is expressly 
exempted. Under former legisla- 
tion, only business done with cer- 
tain government agencies specil- 
ically named in the statutes was 


Acme photos 


“’sub-sub-contractors’’ may be subject to 
regulations set out by federal renegotiation legislation. 


renegotiable. The 1951 law names 
some specific agencies, but it also 
empowers the President to desig- 
nate others. Those named in the 
act are: the Departments of De- 
fense, Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Commerce, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, Panama Canal Company, and 
the Housing and Home Finance 
President Truman has so 
Federal 
the 


Agency. 
far added the following: 
Civil Defense Administration, 
National Advisory Committee for 


2. 


Aeronautics, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Coast Guard. 
Under the original renegotiation 
act, contractors having an annual 
volume of less than $100,000 of 
defense production were not sub- 
ject to renegotiation. This figure 
was increased to $500,000, and 
later was cut back again to $100,000. 
This new act places the current 
floor at $250,000. This does not 
mean, however, that the first 
$250,000 of defense sales in any 
year are non-renegotiable. If a 
contractor exceeds $250,000, his 
contracts become fully renegotiable, 
but his volume may not be reduced 
to less than $250,000 by renego- 
tiation. Thus, if his defense work 
totaled $260,000 in the year, his 
maximum renegotiation risk would 


be $10,000. 


Persons Involved 


Persons who are involved in any 

way with the procurement of con- 
tracts, or who receive any payments 
determined by the amount of de- 
fense contracts, or whose pay is 
partly or fully contingent upon the 
procurement of contracts (whether 
active or not in such procurement) 
are subject to the renegotiation of 
such pay or fees above $25,000 per 
year. Excepted are bona fide ex- 
ecutives, partners, or full time em- 
ployes of a contractor. Consulting 
engineers who have nothing to do 
with the procurement of contracts 
and whose sole task is technical 
development, nevertheless are sub- 
ject to this clause, if their re- 
muneration is governed by the vol- 
ume of defense production. 
_ Certain types of contracts given 
“mandatory exemption under earlier 
renegotiation legislation remain ex- 
empt under the new law. A few 
new exemptions have been added 
and others deleted. The manda- 
tory exemptions that have not been 
changed are: 

1. Contracts between a_ federal 
government department or agency 
and any U. S. territory, possession, 
State or lesser political subdivision. 

2. Contracts between a _ federal 
department and any foreign govern- 
ment or an agency thereof. 

3. Contracts for agricultural com- 
modities in their raw or natural 
state, or (if not customarily sold 
or without an established market in 
their raw or natural state) in the 
first form or state in which they 
are usually sold or marketed. 


4. Contracts for products of mines, 
oil .or gas wells, other mineral or 
natural deposits or timber, pro- 
vided they have not been processed, 
refined or treated beyond the first 
form or state suitable for industrial 
use. Attempts by the government 
to have this provision restricted, 
as for example to exclude pig iron, 
were defeated in the Senate. 

The following mandatory exemp- 
tions have been added: 

1. Contracts with a common Car- 
rier for transportation or with a 
public utility for gas, electric en- 
ergy, water, communications or 
transportation, provided they are 
made at rates not in excess of ap- 
proved or regulated rates or not 
in excess of unregulated rates which 
are substantially as favorable as 
regulated rates. 

2. Contracts which the renego- 
tiation board _ predetermines by 
regulation to have no direct or 
immediate connection with the na- 
tional defense. 

Construction contracts concluded 
as the result of competitive bidding 
are no longer mandatorily exempted 
from renegotiation, and a restric- 
tive change has been made affecting 
another class of contracts that were 
formerly exempt. Now, contracts 
with charitable organizations are 
exempt from renegotiation only if 
the profits thereby derived are also 
tax-exempt. 


Who Is Exempted 


There’s also a “partial exemp- 
tion” in the new statute, designed 
to help such war contractors as 
machine tool builders whose market 
all but vanished after World War 
II. This partial exemption applies 
to income from the sale to private 
companies of productive equipment 
that has a useful life of more than 
five years. If the useful life of 
the equipment is 15 years, only one- 
third of the sale price is renego- 
tiable — only one-sixth if the use- 
ful life is 30 years. For example: 
If a producer sells $150,000 of new 
machine tools that have an average 
useful life of 15 years, only $50,000 
of his income from this business 
would be subject to renegotiation. 

All subcontracts under exempted 
prime contracts are also exempted. 

The Secretary of Defense was 
formerly authorized to exempt in- 
dividual contracts or classes of con- 
tracts from renegotiation. Under 
the new statute this authority is 


delegated to a Renegotiation Boar 
and is restricted to the following: . 

1. Contracts or subcontracts call 
ing for production outside th 
United States or Alaska. et 

29. Cases where the board find 
that profits can be determined witli 
reasonable certainty when the co; 
tract price is established. 

3. Cases where the time for per: 
formance will not exceed 30 days) 
or where the provisions of the con 
tract are adequate to prevent ex 
cessive profits. 5 

5. Instances where renegotiation 
would jeopardize secrecy require 
ments. ; 

6. Contracts or subcontracts in 
which it is not feasible to segregate 
renegotiable and non-renegotiable 
profits. : 

It is important to note that while 
subcontracts under mandatorily ex 
empted prime contracts are ex 
empted, it has been held that thisi 
is not so if the exemption of the 


prime contract is a permissive one.’ 
> 


%. 


Financial Statements 


All contractors holding renego+ 
tiable contracts must file a financial 
statement with the Renegotiation: 
Board on or before the first day of 
the fourth calendar month follow-’ 
ing the close of the contractor’s 
fiscal year. The board also has 
authority to ask for any other in- 
formation, records or data, it needs. 
Failure to file this statement re- 
sults in criminal liability. More- 
over, the period of years after: 
which renegotiation can no longer ° 
be initiated does not begin until! 
the statement is filed. J 

After receiving the contractor’s; 
financial statement, the board “as-- 
signs” him for renegotiation, prob- - 
ably to a government department. 
having the largest interest in the: 
contractor. An audit or a request - 
for additional information may fol- 
low. Finally, either a clearance 
certificate is issued, absolving the 
contractor from any claim for re- 
fund, or a renegotiation agreement — 
is proposed. 

If the contractor agrees to the 
government’s claim, there remains 
only the payment of this refund, 
with allowance for taxes already. 
paid on the pre-negotiation profit. 
But if the contractor balks, the 
board issues an order which be- 
comes final in 90 days unless the 
board initiates a review, either on 


(Continued on page 29) 


Greater protection 
for heavy-duty 
engines with... 


; New and beter. z 


| @ Take a close look at the pistons shown in these un- 
retouched photographs. They give graphic evidence of 
‘the superior protection new STANOLUBE HD-M Motor 
Oil offers in automotive diesel and heavy-duty gasoline 
engines. 
| The larger of the two pistons was taken from a diesel 
test engine after 480 hours operation (the Caterpillar 
| No.1-A Test) and shows clean, deposit-free ring grooves. 
| The smaller was removed after test in a gasoline engine 
| (the Chevrolet 36-hour Test) and reveals no varnish- 
like deposits on the piston skirt. 
_ _Here’s graphic proof of two important properties of 
| this new motor oil: improved detergent-dispersant ac- 
| tion and greater oxidation stability. These two proper- 
| ‘ties, proved by laboratory tests and confirmed in exten- 
| sive field service, mean superior protection under the 
most severe conditions of high operating temperatures 
and prolonged periods of operation. 

New STANOLUBE HD-M Motor Oil offers these two 
properties in addition to the same qualities of corrosion 
| resistance and freedom from foaming which helped 
- make STANOLUBE HD a preferred lubricant for heavy- 
duty applications during the past nine years. To make 
the best use of this new and better motor oil, ask for 
the services of the Standard Oil lubrication specialist 
in your area. Phone your local Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) office or write Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana), 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (inviana) | STANDARD 


A Complete Line of Motor Oils for Every 
Heavy-Duty Service Need 


STANOLUBE HD-M is recommended for all internal combustion en- 


jon MIL-0-2104. This lubri- 
low wear rate, and low oil 
ditions. Available in all 


gines. It meets U. S. Army specificat 
cant provides excellent cleanliness, 

consumption under severe operating con 
SAE grades. 

STANOLUBE S-1 is recommended for use in automotive, diesel, or 
gasoline engines where other heavy-duty oils cannot control de- 
posits caused by operational severity or adverse fuel quality. It 
meets requirements of MIL-0-2104 and the requirements for 
“series 1” type oils as well. Available in all SAE grades. 


STANOLUBE HLA is recommended for use in super- 
charged diesel engines and in other engines that 
operate under the most adverse conditions. It 
meets the requirements of MIL-0-2104 and 
the requirements of “series 2” type oils. 
Available in SAE 10 and 30 grades. 
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ADVER-IIES, 


THE “TIES” THAT 
FOCUS PRODUCT 
ATTENTION 


Fine products rate “‘top”’ 
publicity. . . . ‘““ADVER- 
TIES’’ have proved to be 
§ OUTSTANDING Good 
WK Will Builders. 3 
They're ‘’Smart’’ and 
individual, offering a 
New “Stream-lined’’ 
way to tell your 
“Best’’ advertising 
message in a re- 
fined and_ subtle 
pnlelaatam. oh 4 26.6 
A ’ADVER - TIES 
\ lend striking ap- 
peal at conven- 
tions for prod- 
\ uct promotion, 
sales meet- 
ings, anni- 
versaries, 
merchandise 
shows, new 
products, sales- 
man_ identifica- 
tion, etc. 


MADE SPECIAL 
TO ORDER 


“ADVER-TIES” are 
not stock ties, but 
made to_ individual 
requirements, spe- 
cially designed 
with illustration 
of product, trade 
mark or slogan 
Skee a ADVER= 
TIES’ are pro- 
duced under ex- 
clusive patent, 
of high quality 
material and 
hand - tailored 
by “tie ex- 
perts’’ of bet- 
ter than 31 years 
experience. 


QUANTITY LOTS SUPPLIED at a nomi- 
nal cost . State needs and details 
and prices will be cheerfully furnished. 
» . . ALSO — REGULAR GIFT TIES, 
special design or fancy pattern. Indi- 
vidual package.— Write for complete 
facts and “photos of ties’’. 


American Neckwear Mfg. Co. 


320 S. FRANKLIN WE 9-7592 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


INDUSTRIAL 
Contractors and 
ae ae! = Distributors 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
HEAT INSULATION 
COLD STORAGE 
INSULATION 
ESTIMATES AND 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Co. 


119-127 N. Peoria 


e 
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Natural Gas Is Red Hot! 


(Continued from page 19) 


back by about 40 per cent the 
amount of steel that PAD said the 
gas industry needed to complete 
“its most essential projects.” Mean- 
while, PAD estimates the gas in- 
dustry’s 1952. steel-for-pipe , require- 
ments at 2,600,000 tons. 

Between the loud clamor for 
natural gas on the one hand and 
the inability of the industry to 
obtain and lay pipe fast enough to 
meet demand on the other, distri- 
bution facilities are being pushed 
to the limit. PAD officials have 
voiced the warning that many gas- 
dependent factories and even gas- 
using home owners in some Eastern 
areas of the nation face the possi- 
bility of having their fuel supply 
shut off on particularly cold days 
this winter. 


Two Shutdowns Last Year 


Factory owners and residents in 
the Toledo and Pittsburgh areas 
last year got a taste of what might 
be in store for other areas this 
winter. For several days most of 
the gas-dependent factories in the 
area had to shut down and in one 
24-hour period the gas _ pressure 
got so low as a result of heavy 
demands that utilities were forced 
to shut off entirely the flow of gas 
to some 60,000 residences in those 
two areas. 

PAD’s viewing-with-alarm is based 
on that agency’s observation that a 
tremendous gas boom has been 
taking place through the summer, 
which in turn will mean a record- 
breaking demand _ for gas this win- 
ter. PAD is concerned about the 
home owner, the farm machinery 
maker, the tank producer and the 
plane maker. But, most of all, the 
federal agency believes that gas 
must continue to flow into homes— 
even at the expense of vital weap- 
ons providers. 

During the past summer, PAD 
officials conferred with industry ex- 
ecutives on measures that might be 
taken to accommodate homeowners 
without jeopardizing gas-using de- 
fense industries. These conferences 
led the PAD to believe that a 
federal restriction order sharply 
curtailing the number of new gas 
customers would have to be drawn 
up. The restriction, PAD officials 
figured, would have to be stricter 
than those imposed by state regu- 


permitted this one per cent was to 


COMMERCE! 
7 


latory agencies and it would have 
to apply equally to all states served: 
by the same overburdened | pipe: 
line. 

Late in July, when PAD was on 
the verge of issuing its much-. 
revised order, a last-minute amend-. 
ment was tucked into the new 
Defense Production Act granting 
state regulatory agencies the final 
authority on natural gas curbs, if 
they chose to exercise it. This sf 
threw a wrench in PAD’s care- 
fully-laid plans, but the agency de-- 
cided to issue its order anyway / 
and let the states take the responsi- § 
bility for overruling it. Thus, early 
in August, PAD decreed that no» 
gas utility in the 15 most gas-short : 
(all Eastern) states could accept: 
new large-volume customers without : 
government permission. Except in | 
areas just beginning to receive nat- - 
ural gas for the first time, the: 
utilities were forbidden to accept 
in the ensuing 12 months more : 
than one per cent as many new” 
customers as they were serving ' 
when the order went into effect. 
PAD explained that the reason it 


permit gas appliance dealers, who 


complained bitterly against the 
order, to sell some of their inven- 
tories. . 


Partial Relief 


Special consideration was given 
areas receiving natural gas for the 
first time, PAD added, to permit 
companies which laid out vast sums 
of money for new distribution fa- 
cilities to avoid having to carry 
that burden indefinitely. Covered 
by the order were: the District of 
Columbia, Connecticut, Delaware, 
certain parts of Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, and certain parts of West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Some states, however, promptly 
freed their utilities from the federal — 
order. In mid-August, Virginia’s 
public service commission took the 
necessary action, by certifying to 
the President that it had the 
authority needed to restrict gas use 
within its borders and that the 
authority was being exercised in 
accordance with the objectives of 
the Defense Production Act. 


ae. 
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| PAD claimed the Virginia agency 
yas acting illegally, but conceded 
nat, under the DPA amendment, 
pe state itself was the final author- 
y. PAD’s reasoning was that no 
late public service commission has 
ne necessary authority to carry out 
he objectives of the Defense Pro- 
uction Act. 


| Actually, said PAD, state com- 
issions are prohibited by their 
harters from discriminating in fa- 
or of any specific customer. All a 
ate agency can do is specify gen- 
ral curbs — like keeping utilities 
rom taking on more than so many 
hew customers this year. It cannot, 
however, tell a utility to serve such- 
nd-such a defense plant and not 
ch-and-such a pin cushion manu- 
acturer. 

Before the end of August, three 
more states—West Virginia, Mary- 
and and Wisconsin—had_ overrid- 
len the order and federal officials 
Were expecting more to follow. 


Shortage Feared 


, Federal gas officials thus fear 
that the stage has been set for the 
most severe natural gas shortage in 
U. S. history. If the weather this 
inter gets very cold for any length 
of time, the PAD says gas utilities 
simply won't be able to satisfy all 
their customers. 

| The following winter—if the de- 
fense effort and steel shortages con- 
tinue—will present the same prob- 
Jem, according to PAD. One execu- 
ive of a large gas transmission 
‘company who’s temporarily on loan 
to PAD estimates that gas utilities 
in 1951 may sell 4,340 billion cubic 
feet of gas. While this would be 
(17 per cent more gas than the 
industry ever sold before, this same 
official believes 1952 utility sales 
‘could top 5 trillion cubic feet. By 
1955, he figures, it may rise over ‘i 
trillion. 

| This year’s expenditure on new 
gas facilities looks big in relation 
‘to the past. But PAD officials say 
‘if the industry gets a reasonable 
‘amount of pipe next year, it will 
‘top 1951 by a good 10 ‘per cent 
and spend $1,300 million. The 
1952 expenditure may be even 
greater, amounting to close to 
$1,500 million. Nor do they see 
any sizeable decline in spending 
for new facilities much before 1955, 
which is as far into the future as 
they say they'll dare try to look. 
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PENSIONS 
eg 


| Our brochure ‘‘Planning a Success- 
ful Retirement Program for Your 


: ee Company”’ explains how we can as- 
8 f s $ 
eN 


: ok your comeANY 


sist you in designing or revising a 


pension program. We operate as actu- 
arial consultants on a fee basis and 
our service is built upon years of 
experience working with all types of 
plans, self-administered, trusteed, 
insured, profit sharing, and combina- 
tions of these. Write for a copy on 


your business letterhead. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
231 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 


INTRODUCING 
OUR PRESIDENT 


Burt Tuck is President of the P and G Service Corpo- 
ration, which is again presenting the 


Fire Prevention Exhibit 
October 8th through October 12, 1951 


in the rotunda of the Insurance Exchange Building, SES: 
W. Jackson Blvd. This same company put on the 
Exhibit for the years 1949 and 1950. 


BURT TUCK 


THIS EXHIBIT IS PRESENTED BY THE P & G SERVICE CORPORATION. 


Our company compliments those agencies which make the 
observance of Fire Prevention Week in Chicago, viz., 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry 

Chicago Fire Department 

Cook County Inspection Bureau 


possible 


This cooperation is important to all of us in the business 
of fire protection. 

The P G&G G Service Corporation installs fire doors, thinner 
vaults and provides every type of fire prevention and fire 
fighting equipment and devices to comply with Underwriters’ 
specifications. 


MEMBER OF 


'P& G SE RVICE CORP. \ 


_ 30 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 


HOT ROLLED STRIP HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
H.R. PICKLED STRIP AUTO BODY 

WELDED TUBING ROUND EDGING 

TIN PLATE GALVANIZED SHEETS 


TIN MILL BLACK PLATE BLACK & GALVANIZED 
HOT ROLLED ANNEALED PIPE & TUBING 


WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK 


HAymarket 1-0461 


2400 W. MADISON STREET 
UAW 


VINTON 


EN ILUL 
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Enjoy the whiskey thats Cheertil as tes/ Name’ 


Old sunny Brook. 


BRAND i] : 


White 
Label 


KENTUCKY 


BA 
~\\ STRAIGHT 


ch : SPIRITS 
THE OLD SUNNY BROOK COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Gold Seal Liquors, Inc. 


Exclusive Distributors -- Chicago 
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Since 1945, prices of coal and oili | 
have risen so much as to make 
natural gas cheaper in many areas‘ 
of the country. In Columbus, Ohio,)} 
in 1945, for example, it cost about: 
the same to heat a six-room house 
by coal as it did by gas and it wass 
only a little more expensive toc 
heat it with oil. By 1950, heating 
the same house with gas cost $89 
while coal cost $143 and oil, $207.'F 

According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, gas prices in April,| 
1951, were seven per cent lower 
than during 1935-39, while oil 
rose 20 per cent and coal had 
nearly doubled. 

This, gas men figure, is the big : 
reason behind the current boom.; 
With oil getting more costly to 
find and labor to dig coal more 
expensive, gas men figure their 
bountiful industry may be able to 
continue to hold to relatively stable 
prices for many years to come. 


Picking Young Executives 


(Continued from page 20) 


sleeve contact with supervisors, 
workers, and local labor bosses, 
plus a rough-and-tumble office just 
off the factory floor, the report 
recommended the .first man. Still 
undecided, the company decided to 
experiment. 


Both men were placed in train- 
ing for six months. Their home- 
office titles were removed; their 
spacious offices were replaced with 
small cubicles containing simple 
furniture. Everyone had access to 
them, since their secretaries were 
also removed. 


Within two months, the second 
man announced that he was no) 
longer interested in the plant job.. 
The psychological price represented! 
by the loss of visible symbols of! 
status was evidently too high. He: 
would rather return to his old! 
job with its comtortable private: 
office, title and secretary, than to: 
go on to a higher job without 
the symbols. : 

The wrong motive force in the 
job occasionally leads to serious 
trouble. Behind some of the news- 
paper stories of bank officials who 
have tampered with bank funds 
are men who were consumed by 
desires for- status which their in- 
comes would not permit. Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation Di- 
rector H. E. Cook reported re- 
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required the financial 
assistance of the corporation. “In 
20 of these cases,’ Mr. Cook said, 
‘defalcations were the direct cause 
of the difficulty, and in several 
t thers, defalcations were  discov- 
pred when the banks were subse- 
quently examined.” ‘The cause of 
the defalcations? “Poorly selected 
personnel, chosen without patience 
br understanding, and fitted into 
40bs without careful consideration 
f abilities and outlook on life.” 

; 2. Attitudes toward policy. Can 
he make constructive suggestions on 
how to achieve company goals or 
is he motivated solely by his own 
interests? Is he interested in this 
company’s rules or does he regard 
company policies as restraints on 
his opportunities? 


Promotion Error 


i A man of -about 40 was being 
1 onsidered for a second-tier execu- 
jtive job by a chain of retail stores. 
jHe had excellent references, a good 
leducation and successful experience 
lin running his own store for 10 
lyears. The company thought he 
would be valuable as a department 
thead under a vice president, and 
later, perhaps, in a more important 
jposition. ‘Tests showed high quali- 
jties of executive ability plus an 
lambitious drive to express himself 
jin achievements. They also showed 
isuch a distaste for authority and 
supervision that it- was hard to 
believe he could live happily under 
the eye of other executives. 

_ The company disregarded the 
finding, and hired the man. With- 
in nine months his quibbling at 
a aints was clearly evident to his 
superiors. He had to be argued 
into following policies he objected 
to, and he was increasingly un- 
popular at interdepartmental con- 
ferences. After four months he 
left. He may have made a good 
company president, but as a lieu- 
tenant, subject to orders, he couldn’t 
‘function effectively. 

3. Attitudes towards his colleagues. 
‘Is he highly competitive, pushing 
‘to outdo others, or is he congenial, 
forming close friendships with as- 
‘sociates? Does he play company 
politics with office cliques; or is 
his stand on a problem known and 
his opinions candid? How does 
he respond to criticisms or differ- 
ences? Is he blindly stubborn, 
contrariwise, a yes-manr 
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For Better Results 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
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Associates of comparable respon- 
sibility are always competitors for 
promotion, salary and front office 
favors. In most companies, compe- 
tition observes a code of fair play. 
Some individuals do not, however. 
There are those who refuse to com- 
pete, considering it beneath them, 
too dangerous, or simply political 
maneuvering which should not sully 
their work. Others compete vi- 
ciously. The latter are more than 
just deplorable, for cooperation 1s 
then impossible and productivity 
drops. 


“Rivalrous Attitudes” 


At the level of specific technical 
duties or running a specialized de- 
partment, it is common for minor 
executives to develop rivalrous at- 
titudes with others and to over- 
emphasize the value of their own 
group’s functions. Even then it is 


a course of conflict and wasted 
energy in many cases. When the 
same attitudes persist in higher 


levels of management, the problems 
of coordination and effective judg- 
ment become acute, and the com- 
pany can be seriously disrupted by 
entrenched feuding. 

A man who cannot leave his 
prejudices behind as he changes 
levels is not the best investment. 
The most promising candidate is 
one who is friendly with his rivals, 
who has good relations with his 
co-workers, who is candid but ca- 
pable of adjusting his opinions 
and does not feel that seeing his 
views modified or even defeated 
is a reflection on his ability to 
think about another subject. 

4. Supervisory skills. Does he 
truly delegate work or use his 
subordinates to do only the routine 
work? Can he maintain discipline 
without upsetting himself or his 
group? Does he set his employes 
against each other as a method of 
increasing their productivity, or 
can he foster cooperation and high 
morale among them? Is he fair 
towards employes who disagree 
with him? Is he happiest with a 
small group of loyal subordinates? 

A trainee, who was highly suc- 
cessful as a foreman, was promoted 
to the engineering department. 
Here he worked with various fore- 
men on their problems in a semi- 
liaison capacity. His working hours 
on the job dropped rapidly, he 
became bored with his work, and 
finally resigned, despite the at- 
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tempts of his superiors to have} 
him stay on. He could not handld 
the more complex coordinations, 
nor could he work compatibly and 
satisfyingly with more than a few 
people he knew very well. 

5. Attitude to excessive demands 
Is he willing to take on overtime 
work, homework, special 
and speech writing? Does he see 
to have enough energy to carry 
responsibility for long stretches, or 
does he have chronic symptoms of 
backache, or indigestion which keep; 
him at home when the load isi 
heaviest? 

One junior executive was very 
ambitious to demonstrate his skill. 
He stayed, however, in a smalli— 
company, worked unhurriedly from 
9 to 5, and frequented the veranda 
of his country club. The reason? 
He was a cardiac without the en- 
ergy to realize his goals. Another 
young man wanted to retire on 
$50,000 a year at 60 but his be- 
havior proved the test prediction 
that he believed that somehow 
someone would give that to him,. 
and meantime he resented having 
to work evenings on reports. 

If a man measures up fairly well 
in these areas, he is likely to be 
a good risk for executive promo- 
tion. A few kinds of behavior are 
specifically unpromising: impulsive 
mistakes, rigid opinions or resist- 
ance to new methods or equipment, , 
excessive talking about decisions 
without acting on them, and ex- 
cessive moralizing about the “right- 
ness” or “justice” of his views. 


“Impulsive Mistakes” 

Impulsive mistakes are important? 
in relation to their breadth, and! 
increased responsibility is often. 
the reverse of what a man _ needs; 
if he is liable to such _ behavior.. 
Rigid opinions often take the form | 
of fanatic devotion to established | 
procedures, or entrenched opposi- - 
tion to certain people or depart- 
ments, or repeated concern with» 
playing safe and avoiding risks, 
A person with such characteristics. 
is poorly equipped to deal with 
changing materials, intangible or 
elusive issues and judgments about 
the future. 

Excessive talking about decisions 
is often characteristic of young ex- 
ecutives who have difficulty going 
into action. By “studying prob- 
lems and taking them apart” ver- 
bally instead of acting, an executive 
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an evade the risk of failure and 
jmpress the boss with his intelli- 
rence. But no decision is made. 

| These five rough guides are not 
the last word in executive selec- 
ion, but they are vital to success- 
jul operation in executive assign- 
ments. If the choice must be made 
ithout professional guidance, these 
working tools will stimulate think- 
ng about the man and _ his per- 
ormance. 


Renegotiation 
(Continued from page 22) 

ts own motion or upon application 
dy the contractor. 

| ‘Appeals from a finding of ex- 
essive profits by the Renegotia- 
ion Board may be taken to the 
nited States Tax Court, but the 
petition for the court’s review must 
be filed within 90 days after the 
board’s notice was mailed. The 
jurisdiction of the Tax Court is 
exclusive. However, the ‘Tax 
(Court's decisions are reviewable by 
feeer icderal Circuit Court of 
ppeals. 

The question 
raised whether 


been 
must 


has often 
a contractor 


renegotiable ~ sales 
famounted to less than $250,000 or 
$25,000, as the case may be. In 
the past, the board provided con- 
ractors with a form of a simple 
statement of non-applicability. Tf 
the new board follows this proce- 
idure, a contractor will comply with 
his statutory duties by merely filing 
‘this form. 


Difficult questions have arisen 
as to the power of the board to 
consolidate the renegotiation of dif- 
ferent enterprises under common 
control. This point is of impor- 
tance where such entities would not 
be subject to renegotiation sepa- 
rately, because none of them has 
a sales volume in excess of $250,000, 
although they would exceed this 
volume if they were considered as 


a single entity. 


~ Whether or not there exists “com- 
mon control” of several enterprises 
often is the subject of disagree- 
ment between renegotiators and 
contractors. But economic realities 
govern, not niceties of legal con- 
struction. Thus, if a person owns 
an enterprise and is majority stock- 
holder of another, consolidation for 
purposes of renegotiation would 
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take place. If the second business tunity to assert itself with authority, 


;s controlled by close relatives of directly or indirectly, 1m penis: 
the first contractor, the surround- concerning the: conduct of oth 
ances may indicate con- entities. 


ing circumst 
trol by the contractor. Even 
cases where the holdings of a per- 
son in a corporation or a partner- 
ship amount to less than ‘half, con- 
trol may still exist on the basis of 
other facts of the case. “It may be 
said as a rule of thumb’ that com- 
mon control, with resulting con- 
solidation, will always be assumed 
where the will of the same person 
or group of persons has an oppor- 


No group too small, no convention too 


Frequently, contractors and re- 
negotiators will differ as to what 
constitutes excessive profits, just as 
different renegotiation boards have 
disagreed about this question in 
the past. The standards by which 
excessiveness is to be determined 
are so flexible and indefinite that 
no contractor can predetermine how 
much of his profits he will be 
permitted to retain. Another haz- 
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Chicago Fire Tradition establishes Standards 


Early in its 92-year old history, MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 
& HUBBARD had the principle of placing business in 


financially sounded companies firmly imbedded into its 


high standards of doing business. 


OLDEST 


Yy In 1871... 80 years ago... James H. Moore, then 
| INSURANCE | senior member of the firm, assumed the lead in paying the Yj 
YY claims resulting from the Great Chicago Fire. Today the Yj 
y firm still maintains its high loss payment standards in seeing VY 
Yy that its clients’ claims are paid promptly. Wf 
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ard is the fact that actual expenses: 
may be disallowed, and that ex-< 
penses must be distributed between 
renegotiable and non-renegotiable 
business. 

A further point that has dis-+ 
turbed legislators and contractors 
alike is the fact that renegotiatio 
is concerned with profits before 
taxes so that the balance remain 
ing after renegotiation is still sub 
ject to the excess profits tax and 
other taxes, with the frequent re# 
sult of so limited a net gain that 
production is discouraged. As the 
Tax Court has said, consideratio 
is given to the amounts of profits 
left after taxes only in unusuak 
cases where such __ profits woul 
amount to practically nothing on 


where financial embarrassmena 
would be entailed. 
Thus, renegotiation has intro 


duced an element of uncertainty. 
into industrial life. This fact has 
been brought up to the Supreme 
Court with the allegation that the 
statute lacks in “due _ process” i 
that it fails to provide adequate 
standards. The Supreme Court 
overruled this contention. 


Does Statute Apply? 


Somewhat involved problems aris€ 
in determining whether the Re 
negotiation Act of 1948 or that of 
1951 is applicable in a given case2 

The new act applies: 

1. To all amounts received or ac~ 
crued after December 31, 1950) 
from contracts with any of the 
departments specifically named int 
the act, no matter when such con+ 
tracts were made, excepting receiptss 
or accruals for performances prior 
to July 1, 1950. 

2. To all amounts received or ac- 
crued from contracts with other 
departments, if such departments: 
are designated by the president,, 
commencing with receipts and ac- 
cruals from the first day of the: 
month next following such desig- 
nation, no matter when the con- 
tract was entered into; 

3. In the case of. fiscal years be- 
ginning in 1950 and ending in 
1951, to all receipts or accruals 
during such fiscal years, provided 
the board and the contractor so 
agree. 

The Renegotiation Act of 1948 
applies: (excepting contracts up to 
$1,000 which are exempt under 
the 1948 act) 


1. To all amounts received or 


accrued before January 1, 1951, 
jirom contracts using funds made 
lavailable by the Defense Appro- 
priation Act of 1948; 

} 2. To all amounts received or 
jaccrued before January 1, 1951, on 
contracts for the procurement of 
aircraft and aircraft parts utilizing 
funds made available for obliga- 
jtion in the fiscal year of 1949; 

- 3. To all such amounts received 
or accrued after January 1, 1951, 
under (1) or (2), if they are at- 
tributable to performance before 
guily 1, 1950; 

4. Yo all amounts received or ac- 
crued before January 1, 1951, from 
megotiated contracts with the De- 
partment of Defense (including the 
three armed service departments), 
if such contracts were entered into 
during the fiscal year of 1950. 
pa 5. To all amounts received or 
accrued from contracts with any 
department not specifically named 
in the new act, if such contract 
was renegotiable under the old act, 
until such time as an eventual 
i} designation of the President under 
the new act takes effect. 


Precautions 
Every contractor should avail 
himself of whatever advantages the 


| statute 
jon or 
| should 


provides. Before bidding 
negotiating a contract he 
determine whether or not 
he will have the benefit of a man- 
datory exemption. If not, he may 
(come within the purview of per- 
| missive exemptions and may wish 


to take appropriate steps to re-_ 


quire such exemption. 

Once a contractor has established 
the fact that he will be subject to 
renegotiation, he should take cer- 
“tain actions to eliminate avoidable 
‘risks. He should adjust his ac- 
counting and bookkeeping system 
/ so as to segregate renegotiable and 
-non-renegotiable business by as 
' definite an allocation of purchases, 
‘sales and overhead to the two 
forms of business as individual cir- 


thousands of 


make use of them in other posi- 
tions, thus preserving his sales force 
instead of hiring new help for such 
jobs. Advertising expenses will have 
to be carefully reviewed, for they 
are chargeable against renegotiable 
business only if the contractor can 
show that termination or reduction 
of advertising would endanger his 
competitive position on the com- 
mercial market. 

The questions arising in rene- 
gotiation are too numerous and all 
too complicated to lend themselves 
to a comprehensive discussion of 
general interest. Late in August 
the President belatedly named four 
of the five members* of the Re- 
negotiation Board, but he did not 
specify a chairman or vice-chair- 
man. Furthermore, regulations par- 
ticularizing on procedures under 
the new renegotiation act have not 
been promulgated; they may bring 
changes in regard to proceedings 
or administrative interpretation. 

Despite these elements of con- 
tinuing uncertainty, the bidder for 
defense work — not to mention the 
subcontractors indi- 
rectly assisting in defense work — 
cannot afford any delay in deter- 
mining his status as clearly as pos- 
sible under the renegotiation acts. 
There simply is too much at stake. 


*Named to the new Renegotiation 
Board: Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
John T. Koehler (the Navy’s procurement 
boss), the Defense Department's Frank L. 
Roberts (boss of the Military Renegoti- 
ation Policy and Review Board and likely 
candidate for chairmanship of the Rene- 
gotiation Board), General Service Adminis- 
tration’s John Hubbard Joss (former gen- 
eral counsel for the War Assets Adminis- 
tration), and Lawrence E. Hartwig (chatr- 
man of the Contract Appeals Board of 
the General Services Administration). 


To Me, America Means... 
(Continued from page 17) 
mass education so that universal 
primary and secondary education 
is a generally accepted goal of our 
society. We have contributed prag- 
matism, that philosophy so typical 
of the American desire to subordi- 
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By Robert H. Pease, 


Vice-President, Draper and Kramer, 
Inc.; Lecturer in Business, The 
University of Chicago 
This lecture series is for the individual 
with a moderate capital fund to invest— 
$3,000—$20,000. Family investment prob- 
lems related to stocks, bonds, life insur- 
ance, and real estate will be treated. Case 
studies will be used and there will be 
ample time for questions with each meet- 
ing. Co-sponsored by Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, Inc.; Chicago Dis- 
trict, Illinois Bankers Association; Indus- 

trial Relations Center. 


October 30 
Prerequisites for Investment 
Selection 
November 6 
Fixed Income Securities: 
Bonds, Life Insurance, 
Pensions 
November 13 
Common Stocks, 
Investment Trusts 
November 20 
Real Estate: Mortgages and 
Property 
November 27 
Discussion Panel on 
Investment 
Robert H. Pease 

Chairman : 
Walter N. Hiller 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Milton L. Williams 
Hornblower o Weeks 
Representative from the 
Chicago District, linois 
Bankers Association 
December 4 
Developing a Personal 
Investment Program 
Tuesdays, 6:30-8:00 P.M. Twelfth 
floor, 32 W. Randolph St. Series 
$8.00. No single admission tickets 
will be sold. ; 
Detailed announcements and series 
tickets available at 
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Consulting Engineers 


“cumstances permit. If he employs 
agents who are to receive contin- 
gent fees, he should have this ar- 
- rangement approved through ap- 
propriate channels, lest such ex- 
_pense be disallowed. If he employs 
salesmen whose activities will be 
practically at an end, he must 
realize that their salaries may not 
be allocated to government busi- 
“ness; he may find it feasible to 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


nate ideological intransigence to 
the practical determination of what 
will work and what will not work 
in the solution of difficult problems. 
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Our general contribution and one 
we are in danger of losing because 
it has ceased to be respectable, is 
a revolutionary way of looking at 
old and familiar things and of 
saying that, because a thing has 
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always been done in a certain way, 
it does not follow that it should 
always be done in the same old 
certain way. We do this, perhaps 
without being consciously aware 
of it, because we are the products 
of a Revolution. Our political 
freedom was won by a Revolu- 
tionary War. 
At first this new way of looking 
at things was confined to religion 
and politics and social relations. 
But as time went on, and the effects 
of the industrial revolution began 
to reach our shores, our new way of 
looking at things began to per- 
meate our economy. As a result, 
our economy has developed char- 
acteristics that make it unique. 


The current appeal of the Com- 
munists to the people of Asia and 
Eastern Europe is a materialistic 
one. They promise to break the 
chains of poverty and degradation 
for those who have known nothing 
but poverty and degradation. This 
is a promise which they have never 
fulfilled for their own _ people. 
There is no reason to believe that 
they will ever fulfill it for any 
people. On the other hand, our 
extraordinary gift for the substi- 
tution of natural power for human 
labor has made it possible for us 
to develop that mass production of 
goods and services in business and 
industry which sustains an ever 
higher and higher standard of liv- 
ing for the American people. It 
is one of America’s great contribu- 
tions to Western Civilization. 

There is a saying in our country 
that “it is three generations from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” We 
are in danger of a similar cycle 
in our national life. What are 
the foundations of our eminence 
that stand in danger of being for- 
gotten and lost? ‘They are that 
we started in revolt; that our an- 
cestors wanted things to be differ- 
ent; that they were prepared to 
look at old problems in new ways; 
that they looked at many old eco- 
nomic problems in new ways and 
with startling effect and that they 
created an industrial economy with 
unique characteristics which has 
become the envy of the world. 
What are these unique character- 
istics of that industrial economy? 

First, our industrial economy. is 
massive. Although it encompasses 
a wide range of enterprises from 
the very smallest, with less than a 
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dozen employes, to the giants of) 
industry, its unique character isi 
dependent in no small degree upon 
the presence of vast aggregations| 
of capital and labor. We cannot) 
conceive of our economy without) 
them. Suppose, for example, that. 
overnight the United States were 
to lose General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler, Du Pont, the Bell Sys-; 
tem, General Electric and Westing- 
house, International Harvester and 
John Deere, United States Steel, | 
Republic and Inland, and_ every 
other company of comparable size 
and importance in each of our 
major industries. suhe disappear-' 
ance of these companies would so 
alter the life of every American 
that we would live in a_ society 
radically different from the society 
we know. 

Yet our people and our politi- 
cians have never made up their 
minds whether these great compa- 
nies are good or bad, whether they, 
are to be preserved or destroyed, 
whether they are to be praised or 
punished. It is time for us to 
become adults in this matter. If 
we want the things that only size 
will produce, we should stop think- 
ing size a crime. 


A Resourceful Economy 


Our industrial economy is re- 
sourceful. I need only refer to 
the record of American industry 
throughout World War IIL. It was 
the astounding ability of American 
industry to convert itself from 
peacetime production to the pro- 
duction of instruments of war in 
a minimum time that gave our! 
armed forces the overwhelming po- 
tential with which to ‘bring the: 
war to a conclusion. Our strength ) 
has never rested in mass land! 
armies. It will not rest in mass‘ 
land armies should there be ai 
World War III. We do not possess : 
them. 


Our industrial economy is pro- 
ductive. Even though all economies 
presumptively are productive, I stress 
this word ‘because the extraordinary 
productiveness of the American in- 
dustrial economy is one of its 
unique characteristics. .Not only is 
the gross output of our industry 
enormous, so that we have automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators and all 
other kinds of machines and gadg- 
ets in great supply, but our output 
per manhour of labor is very high. 
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Qe of the largest and most modern gas-fired regener- 
ative furnaces in industry is located in the Chicago 
plant of the Diamond Alkali Company. It is used in the 
manufacture of sodium silicate, commonly called water 
glass. 

Sodium silicate is one of man’s busiest chemicals and 
is used in the production of soap and bottles, making 
synthetic catalyst for refinery cat-cracking, impregnating 
wood, rendering bricks and cements nonporous, and as 
an adhesive in corrugated box making. Gas is used to 
maintain complete automatic temperature control neces- 
sary in the processing of the product. 


D COKE COMPANY 
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‘‘Improved Service 
to the Public!”’ 


Says AE RO 
MAY FLOWER 


These well-known long distance movers of household 
furniture give as the reason for selection of plant 
site in the 


KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Central Location 
Excellent Labor Supply 
Diversified Industries 
Complete Utility Service 


Convenient Transportation 


+ + + + FH 


Belt Railroad Switching Service 


A new plant of correct design will greatly strengthen 
your operation. Here you will find the ideal site and 
complete facilities for maximum service. 


Sites for plants of all sizes. Aero Mayflower plant provides 
10,000 sq. ft. of floor space with facilities for handling 
storage in transit, recreational room for drivers, also new 45 


ft. Printomatic Scale for weighing all shipments available to 
the public. 


For full information on Kenwood Manufacturing District and 
list of available sites, write or call 


Vv 
J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST— Owners 


But we must be on guard against; 
errors and tendencies which wouldd 
destroy our enormous productivity 
and its resultant high standard of 
living. There is the error that 
money rather than goods and servy-) 
ices constitutes real wealth. In our 
concentration on money, we forget: 
that it is the goods and services re-? 
sulting from productive labor that 
give us the food and clothing and! 
automobiles, the necessaries and the 
luxuries, that not only sustain life,.J 
but make it happy and enjoyable.: 
Probably at no time in human his-\f 
tory have there been so many peo-| 
ple free of pressing concern for the 
bare necessities of subsistence as are 
free in the United States in the year 
1951. 

In order to maintain that envi- 
able position, we must be vigilant 
to see that the maximum number 
of our people are productively em- 
ployed. Productive employment can} 
cover a wide range of activity from} 
the care of the sick to the creation! 
of a work of art, but it does not in- - 
clude employment in an unneces- 
sary position or in unnecessarily / 
duplicating the work of another.. 
Every person who is not so em-- 
ployed, every person whose -work; 
does not add to the material, cul-- 
tural or spiritual resources of the? 
nation, is a charge on the total | 
economy. 


Recognition Needed 


A clear recognition of this prin- - 
ciple would have far-reaching effects ; 
on our industrial and political life. 
For such'a drain on the productive : 
power of the economy occurs when 
there is featherbedding in industry 
and time-serving in the government. 
The use of four men in industry to 
do three men’s work and the crea-. 
tion of unnecessary jobs in govern- 
ment to reward party hacks for po- 
litical services are flagrant forms of 
this ruthless and confiscatory charge 
on the productive power of our 
economy. Yet some, who see a Com- 
munist behind every corner and 
subversion in every proposal for re- 
form, accept and promote these 
practices destructive of the best fea- 
tures of our distinctive civilization. 

If we value the productivity of 
our industrial economy, we must 
understand what will destroy and 
what will augment that productivity, 
and we must prevent the one and 
encourage the other. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


NVESTMENTS in industrial de- 
} velopment in the Chicago Indus- 
trial Area during September totaled 
$14,889,000 compared with $21,563,- 
000 during September, 1950. Total 
investments for the first nine months 
of 1951 amounted to $266,378,000 
ompared with $272,609,000 for the 
same period in 1950. These develop- 
ments included expenditures for the 
construction of new plants, addi- 
tions to existing industrial build- 
ings, and the acquisition of land or 
buildings for industrial purposes. 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corpo- 
‘ration, Barrett Division, 20 Rector 
street, New York, has acquired a 
53-acre site between the Calumet 
River and 130th street on which it 
plans to construct a multi-million 
dollar plant for the production of 
phthalic anhydride and other chem- 
icals. The company operates plants 
‘in many cities, including one in 
Chicago at 2800 S. Sacramento 
boulevard. Nicolson, Porter and 
List, brokers. 

~ Rand McNally and Company, 536 
'§. Clark street, will move its prin- 
cipal office to a plant to be built 
‘on Central Park avenue, north of 


Oakton street, in Skokie. ‘The new 
shop and office, which will be lo- 
cated on 22 acres of land, will be 
of one and two story construction 
and will contain 225,000 square feet 
of floor space. Graham, Anderson, 
Probst and White, architects; Sher- 
man Olson Company, general con- 
tractor. 

Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana has ‘been given a certificate of 
necessity to construct a large sul- 
phur refining plant at its refinery 
in Whiting. The sulphur will be a 
by-product of the refining process 
and it is expected that 55 to 60 tons 
of sulphur will be produced daily. 

Ingersoll Products Division of 
Borg-Warner Corporation, 1000 W. 
120th street, is adding approximate- 
ly 43,000 square feet of floor area 
to its plant. The addition will house 
two ten-ton capacity Electro-Melt 
furnaces and accompanying equip- 
ment. The. furnaces. will utilize 
scrap from the company’s own 
plants, as well as purchased scrap, 
and will be operated on a 24-hour, 
7-day week basis. Johnson and John- 
son, engineers. 

Glidden Company, Soya Products 


To handle increased 
cupied this new 
in the Clearing 
of 30,000 square 
main office will remain at 
and mapping, the company is e 
facturing for the Air Force, the 
countries. Its activities embrace 
optics and electronics. 


Industrial District. 


36,000 square foot plant at 1980 
The company will continue to operate its plant 
feet at 674 N. Kingsbury street for 
332 S. Michigan avenue. 
xtensively engaged in development work and manu- 
Navy and aircraft companies as well as some 
photographic products involving precision mechanics, 


defense work, the Chicago Aerial Survey Company has just oc- 


Hawthorne Avenue, Melrose Park 


assembly operations and the 
In addition to aerial photography 


foreign 
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PLAYGROUNDS 
PARKING AREAS 


INDUSTRIAL - PRIVATE 


ROAD OIL & SEALCOAT 


1228 N. HARDING AVE. DESPLAINES 


NE weastle 1-2868 


DIAL OPR. Vanderbilt 4-814! 


BATTEY & CHILDS 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ifinois 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


“MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, lil. 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 


79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


¢, RD) | 
@ ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 9 


Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 

a THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 5 


La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


Ora 
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Division, 1825 N. Laramie, is con- National Metalwares Company, 
structing an addition to its plant 615 Walnut street, Aurora, will 
move into a 36,000 square foot 
building now under construction 
near 92nd and Green streets in Chi- 
cago. A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., en- 
gineers. 


for the production of alpha protein 
which is used in the production of 
synthetic rubber, paint, wall paper 
coating and other basic products. 

Continental Can Company, 135 S. 
LaSalle street, is constructing addi- Ideal Furniture Manufacturing 
tions to its plant at 7600 S. Racine. Company, 6319 S. Vernon street, 
The additions will contain 36,000 will move into a new 50,000 square 
foot plant now under construction 
at the corner of 92nd and Green 
streets. A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., 
engineers. 


square feet of floor area. 

Ranuta Corporation has pur- 
chased land on Damen avenue near 
Diversey avenue for future expan- 
sion. Continental Foundry and Ma- 


and where to buy it close at hand? 


The Know-It-Owl will be your guide, 
he recommends the CLASSIFIED! 


LOOK in the 


RED BOOK with 
YELLOW PAGES 


¢ For local dealers in nationally advertised 
services or trademarked products. 


e For manufacturers and wholesalers when 
you wish to buy in large quantities. 


The RED BOOK is Chicago's Classified Telephone Directory 
Outside Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your local telephone directory 


| Brooklyn, N. Y., has purchased land | 


COMMERCEIp 


chine Company is constructing a; 
22,000 square foot addition to its} 
plant in East Chicago. The com- 
pany produces rolling mill equip.) 
ment, foundry products and ma-if 
chine tools. 


— 


Ballantyne Company of Omaha 
is entering Chicago with a 34,000 
square foot plant at 4646 N. Clifton 
avenue to be used for the manufac-: 
turing of amplifiers and other elec-: 
trical sound equipment. 


Specialloy, Inc., 336 W. 37th 
street, is constructing a building at 
4015 S. Keeler avenue which will] 
contain 20,000 square feet of floor 
area. The company manufactures 
special metal alloys. A. Epstein and 
Sons, Inc., engineers. 


‘United Manufacturing Company, , 
3409 N. California avenue, willl 
move to the building it has pur- - 
chased at 5733 N. Broadway. 


Leviton Manufacturing Company, , 


on the south side of Carroll avenue : 
between Ashland avenue and Jus-- 
tine place on which it will erect a 
two-story office and warehouse ' 
building. The company manufac- - 
tures electrical wiring devices, insu- . 
lated rubber wire and cable. 


New Process D-Enameling Corpo- | 
ration, a new company operating a 
pilot plant in Chicago, has opened 
a plant in Aurora where it will be 
in full-scale production with a new 
method of removing enamel finish 
from steel products. 


Capitol Woodwork Company, 
Springfield, Ill., is having a new 
plant constructed in Skokie which 
will contain approximately 10,000 
square feet of floor area. W. E, 
Schweitzer and Company, general 
contractor. 


Illinois Coil and Spring Com- 
pany, 2100 N. Major avenue, is 
constructing a top addition to its 
plant which will contain 13,000 
square feet. Klefstad Engineering 
Company, engineers. 


U. S. Radiator Corporation has 
purchased a large building in Chi- 
cago Heights. 


Electric Parts Corporation, a new- 
ly organized company, has acquired 
26,000 square feet of space at 2525 
W. Moffat street. 


Molex Products Company, 400 N. 
Harding avenue, also operating a 
plant in Brookfield, Hl., will move 


a 


Pe" 
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s Chicago operation to a plant 
ow under construction at First 
venue and 43rd street in Lyons, 
ll. The new unit will contain 
2,000 square feet. 


Sarco Putty Company, 1818 S. 
tlark street, is constructing a 12,000 
uare foot plant at 5959 S. Knox 
venue. 


Fulletton Steel and Wire Com- 
any, 6605 W. Fullerton avenue, 
ill build an addition to its steel 
arehouse. 


Parker-Schmidt and Tucker Pa- 
er Company has acquired the for- 
er American Brass Company ware- 
rouse at 1326 W. Washington 
oulevard, as a distributing ware- 
louse. The building contains 26,500 
quare feet. 


Aurora Pump Company, 619 
oucks street, Aurora, is construct- 
ng a 14,000 square foot addition to 
its plant which will be used as a 
entrifugal pump assembly building 
nd for other manufacturing activi- 
ies. 


Radiation Counter Laboratories, 
c., is erecting a plant in Skokie 
which will contain 7,000 square feet 
f floor area. The company will 
produce radiation detecting instru- 
ments and related products. 


Hyster Company, Peoria, manu- 
facturer of lift trucks, cranes and 
other prime moving equipment, has 
purchased a site in Bellwood on 
which it will construct an 8,000 
square foot building for service and 
repair of its products. 


Shafer Bearing Corporation, 
Downers Grove, Ill., is adding floor 
space to its plant. 


_ Ability Metal Products Company, 
2439 N. Leavitt, has acquired 12,000 
square feet of floor space at 5420 N. 
Damen which it will operate as a 
branch. plant. 


Furnas Electric Company, Ba- 
tavia, Ill., is building a plant near 
Batavia which will contain 11,000 
square feet of floor area. 


F. T. Haffner and Company, 2911 
N. Halsted street, manufacturer of 
lamps, is planning the construction 
of a one-story addition to its plant. 


Transparent Package Company, 
5520 S. Morgan, is constructing a 
second-story addition to its plant. 
A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., engineers. 


pack 


electrical 
construction 


surveys 
construction engineering 


contract maintenance 
procureme nt 


K B construction 


SERVING? Anelectrical system planned, executed 
See ee and maintained by one reliable, experienced 
specialist will result in substantial 
Electrical construction and operating economies. 
Modernization 
is our A modern organization of specialists with 
specialty over 43 years experience... Kelso-Burnett 
is equipped to offer a solution for any 
or all of your electrical problems. 
FOR 


Eugincered Electrical Construction 


KELSO-BURNETT ELECTRIC CO. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Tel. WAbash 2-9060 
HOUSTON, TEX., 2302 Jefferson Street, Tel. ATwood 1551 


| rol 0-1-1 "4 Industrial TRUCK | 


PARTS and SERVICE STATION 


COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
FOR ALL MAKES OF INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS & 
GASOLINE & DIESEL ENGINES | 


TRUCKS LEASED 
FOR LONG OR 
SHORT TERMS 


Emergency Service and <= 


Periodic lubrication tH 
In Your Plant 


PICK UP & DELIVERY SERVICE 


Phone 
HU dson 3-8410 


Lift Truck Service Company 


6919 S. HALSTED ST. 


Sul 
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What Happened To Atomic Energy? 


(Continued from page 15) 


petitive in nearly every area of 
the U. S. except the 
states. 

There’s one significant difference 
between electricity produced from 
atomic energy and electricity from 
coal. Atomic electricity has higher 
fixed charges, lower fuel costs. In 
fact, atomic fuel costs are eventu- 
ally expected to be negligible. 
Therefore, if consumption of elec- 
tricity is close to 100 per cent of 
the capacity of the nuclear instal- 
lation, costs will be low. 

Schurr and Marschak have also 
studied the problems of the appli- 
cation of atomic energy to specific 
industries. It has to be considered 
in the future of aluminum _pro- 
duction, even if hydroelectricity is 
currently supplying the industry 
with cheaper electricity than ap- 
pears possible for the atom. For 
one thing, aluminum is rapidly ex- 
panding and will probably require 


mountain 


about four times as much electricity 
by 1970 as it is currently using. 

“Nuclear power may also be more 
economical for the production ol 
chlorine and caustic soda in Mich- 
igan, Rhode Island, and New Jer- 
sey. However, prices wouldn’t be 
dropped much, because the overall 
costs of production would not be 
too greatly affected. It nuclear 
power could be brought down to 
around 3.5 mills per kilowatt, it 
could be useful in the production 
of phosphate fertilizer in Florida. 
Fuel costs currently run about twen- 
ty per cent in the cement industry, 
and thus nuclear power might be 
useful here. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, if the cement plants were 
located close to nuclear reactors the 
cement makers might use the hot 
gases directly from the reactors. 
The same gases might also be use- 
ful in brick making, although the 
economics of the two industries dif- 


your needs! 


AMERICA’S GIFT HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRY 
SAVE 30-50% OFF RETAIL PRICES 


We have served Chicago Industrialists for 37 years with 
a complete inventory of Nationally known Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware and Gift Items! Take the high cost 
out of Christmas Gift giving by letting us supply all of 


Home of “Community” Silver - ‘1847’ Silver - Le Coultre Watches - 
Benrus - Helbros - Small Appliances - Diamonds - Compacts - Foun- 
tain Pens and Other Choice, Nationally Known Merchandise. 


FOR A REAL DISCOUNT AND A SQUARE DEAL CALL DEARBORN 2-4113 


L. R. SOHN & CO., Jewelers 


5 South Wabash Avenue 


Room 804 


PRINTERS 
RETAIL STORES 


BAIRD & WARNER 


215'No. Dearborn St. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it ad- 
vantageous to obtain financing by long term 
mortgage or by Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 
with Industrial Financing directly or 
through their banks 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
LIGHT MANUFACTURERS 


TOYS 

CANDY 

PERFUME 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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fer. Glass makers using the newer! 
electric furnaces might profit, es-5 
pecially in Mid-western areas, from 
nuclear energy. 

There are two distinct prospects s 
in the steel industry. One involves) 
the new process which uses hy-' 
drogen instead of coke to reduce 
iron ore to sponge iron. Atomic 
electricity might serve to produce 
the hydrogen through the elec-: 
trolysis of water. The process, how-’ 
ever, might not become truly com-, 
petitive until the cost of coking coal | 
rose to eight dollars or more a ton, 
In addition to the hydrogen process, 
there is the possibility that atomic 
electricity might provide the power 
for certain processes which today 
can be based on electricity. Atomic: 
energy might make the electric 
melting of steel scrap a dollars and! 
cents possibility in areas where ? 
there are no steel plants at present, , 
and transportation savings would | 
make the operation competitive, 

Finally, there’s one major areat 
where the atom may be useful. 
About one-fifth of all the energy / 
produced by coal, oil, natural gas, , 
and hydroelectricity is used up) 
merely to heat space. The British 
have been using heat from their’ 
Harwell reactor to heat their atomic: 
plant for the past three years. Heat: 
itself, not electricity, is the by-- 
product from the atomic plant that: 
will prove a potential change in | 
our future habits. Electric space! 
heating has not yet arrived at the: 
point where it is economically feas- : 
ible. ‘Vherefore, atomic electricity’ 
doesn’t play too great a role in, 
space heating. 

But as Schurr and Marschak 
point out, where population is; 
dense enough—say about 13,000 per 
square mile—and the winters are. 
cold, nuclear central heating might 
be feasible. The reactors, incident- 
ally, would not be the most eco- 
nomical multi-purpose variety, but 
kinds designed for the specific pro- 
duction of heat. A central plant 
would pipe heat to many buildings. 
Soot and smoke would disappear. 
Costs wouldn’t be too much lower 
than at present, but the convenience 
and cleanliness would be valuable. 

The irony is obvious. ‘The tem- 
pestuous man-killing energy that 
mushroomed over Hiroshima tamed 
to where it provides the gentle 
warmth that protects the nursery 
against the chills of winter, 

It could happen! 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission permitted the Eastern 
railroads’ new pick-up and delivery 
ariff to become effective September 
10 on traffic within Official terri- 
tory. The tariff was suspended inso- 
far as it applied on interterritorial 
traffic from and to Official territory. 
The suspended portion of the tariff 
has been assigned for investigation 
under I. & S. Docket No. 5960, 
Pick-Up and Delivery on Interterri- 
torial Traffic, and hearing in the 
proceeding will be held October 23, 
11951, in the commission’s offices in 
Washington, D. C. The new mini- 
mum rates on movements within 
Official territory when pick-up or 
delivery service is performed are the 
rates generally applicable for a 
movement of 300 miles. If the spe- 
cific charges named in Section 2 of 
‘the tariff for pick-up and delivery 
result in lower charges than would 
be applicable under the new mini- 
mum rates, such lower charge will 
apply. These specific charges range 
from 10 cents to 35 cents per 100 
pounds depending upon the size of 
the city or town where the pick-up 
or delivery is performed. A 35 cent 
charge is applicable for pick-up or 
delivery at Chicago. 

Seven-Man Chicago Port District 
Board Named: The seven-man gov- 
erning board of the newly created 
Chicago Regional Port District has 
been announced by Mayor Kennelly 

and Governor Stevenson. Mayor 

Kennelly appointed William W. 

Huggett, president of North Bier 

Terminal Company; John Hanberg, 
Chairman of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the South Chi- 
cago Chamber of Commerce; and 
Edward J. Quinn, an accountant. 
The four named by Governor Ste- 
venson are Robert Kingery, man- 
ager of the Chicago Regional Plan- 
ning Association; Philip D. Fitz- 
gerald, consulting engineer; Wilson 
Frankland, vice president of the 


‘TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


Calumet Region Congress; and 
Allen L. Fox, city engineer of Blue 
Island, Ill. Legislation passed dur- 
ing this year’s session of the Illinois 
General Assembly created the Chi- 
cao Port District to study and make 
recommendations for improvement 
of harbor and waterway facilities in 
the Calumet-Sag area. The district 
has power to issue permits for har- 
bor construction within the area, 
to prevent and remove obstructions 
in waterways, to regulate move- 
ments of vessels outside of mu- 
nicipalities and to locate and estab- 
lish dock lines and shore or harbor 
lines. The district is not authorized 
to acquire, own, construct, lease, 
operate and maintain port and wa- 
ter facilities except under specific 
authorization from the State Legis- 
lature. Members of the board serve 
without compensation. 

Motor Vehicle Lease and Inter- 
change Order Postponed: The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
postponed the effective date of its 
order in ExParte No. MC-43, Lease 
and Interchange of Vehicles by Mo- 
tor Carriers from September 1, 
1951, to November 1, 1951. The 
postponement was requested by 
Judge H. Nathan Swaim of the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit, to allow time 
to assemble a three-judge court to 
hear and decide a suit to enjoin 
and set aside the order. The injunc- 
tion suit was filed in Indianapolis, 
Ind., by a group ote JIP motorecal- 
riers and similar suits have also 
been filed in other district courts. 
The commission’s order will permit 
only authorized carriers to perform 
transportation in equipment which 
they do not own under at least a 
30-day written contract or lease with 
the owner. This will eliminate trip- 
leasing of equipment by owner-oper- 
ators to for-hire carriers. The lease 
or contract must invest in the les- 
see exclusive possession, control and 
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ROUTE IT 
via 


BURLINGTON 


Shippers have come to re- 


gard BURLINGTON as a 


symbol of fast, efficient 
transportation. 


Dependable, high-speed 
freight service from Chicago to 


such important places as: 
OMAHA 
LINCOLN 
Sioux rn 
Des MOINES 
St. Louis 
Kansas CIty 
Sr. JOSEPH 
Sr. Pau 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER 


CALIFORNIA 


PacIFICc NORTHWEST 


H. F. KOENIG, General Agent 
L. R. SCHRAMM, General Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St. — WA 2-2345 
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ELECTRON TUBES 


for INDUSTRY 


FOR USE IN 
© RESISTANCE WELDERS 
@ ELECTRONIC RECTIFIERS 
® INDUCTION HEATERS 
@ TV-AM-FM BROADCAST 
¢ MOTOR CONTROLS 


COMPLETE STOCKS 


TELEVISION, RADIO, AND 
ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


@ Condensers @ Meters 

e@ Resistors @ Test Equip’t 
@ Transformers @ Connectors 
e@ Relays @ Controls 


WALKER: 4! 


JIMIESON, INC. 


Chicago 12, Ill. 
Phone CAnal 6-2525 


311 S. Western Ave., 


a rwotlieng 


A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago's 
famed, quiet, homelike  restau- 
FAME ghovtvela se cen sod okie ete treks 

*TIt reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. 5 


* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. . Me kae ety ac 

K Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
GIN gy oie vain oe ee 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
WHitehall 4-9637 


The Red Yr STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


use of the equipment and specify 
the compensation to be paid for the 
rental thereof. Compensation may 
not be computed on the basis of 
any division or percentage of the 
rate or rates or revenue earned on 
any commodity or commodities 
transported in the vehicle. 

Chicago Suburban and Central 
States Bulwinkle Hearings Set: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set the Chicago Suburban Mo- 
tor Carriers Association Section 5a 
(Reed - Bulwinkle) rate agreement 
application for hearing October 25 


COMMERCE 


at 9:30 A.M. in the Hotel Morri-i 
son, Chicago, before Examiner Otto: 
A. Hanson. The Section 5a appli-if 
cation of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau has been assigned 
for hearing on November 5 in the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, before’ 
Examiner Hanson. Section 5a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act permits: 
carriers to enter into agreements on 
rate and other matters without! 
threat of anti-trust prosecution if 
such agreements and procedures} 
have been approved by the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. 


Community Fund Seeks $9,850,000 


Pee its hopes on a brand- 
new red, white, and blue button 
and the plan behind the insignia, 
the Community Fund of Chicago 1S 
out to reach a $9,850,000 campaign 
goal in the Red Feather Drive 
opening on October 17, according 
to Gardner H. Stern, campaign 
chairman. 

The star-spangled button, to be 
featured in employe solicitation, is 
the symbol of the new “Minute-a- 
Day” Plan introduced to Chicago 
this year by the Community Fund's 
campaign planning board headed 
by Fairfax M. Cone, as a means of 
increasing employe contributions 
through a new payroll deduction 
system. 

In past years, employes were 
asked to contribute six to eight 
hours pay toward support of the 
voluntary health and welfare serv- 
ices represented in the Red Feather 
Drive. This year, instead, in firms 
adopting the “Minute-a-Day” Plan, 


employes will sign pledge cards 
authorizing the deduction of a half 
hour’s pay per month for a total 
of 12 installments. By enabling, 
employes to spread payments over 
a longer period of time, Commu- 
nity Fund leaders hope for marked 
increases in their gifts. 

For instance, an employe earning 
$1.50 an hour will pledge only 75) 
cents a month under the new plan) 
for payroll deductions. However, by 
the time the year is over he will! 
have contributed $9.00 to the com- - 
bined appeal of the Community / 
Fund and USO, much more thant 
the average contributions of wage- - 
earners in this category in the past... 

The, Minute-a-Day Plan applies; 
only to those employes earning less } 
than $5,000 a year. For those int 
higher brackets, the plan calls for a! 
graduated percentage of annual! 
salary, ranging from 14 of 1 per: 
cent up to 1% per cent. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


since last spring. 
tinue to rise,” he believes, ‘‘mort- 
gage institutions will have more 
funds to lend, and because down 
payments maturities will  re- 
main largely fixed by law during 
the next year, the most’ pronounced 
competition will take place in the 
area of interest rates.” 

The Savings and Loan League 
executive adds that the increasingly- 
competitive pattern of home loan 
interest rates will follow a_tradi- 
tional law of the mortgage market: 


“If savings con- 


and 


“where the supply and demand for’ 

money determines its cost.” 
Pre ao: 

The nation’s: 

“Automatic leading designers 

Factory”’ Rapidly and manufacturers 

Becoming A Reality of factory control 

instruments got to- 

gether for the Sixth National 

Instrument Exhibit in Houston, 

Texas, last month, and what they 

saw convinced many that the long- 

awaited “automatic factory” is rap- 

idly becoming a reality. Highlights 


a 
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{ the exhibit were batteries of 
lectronic “brains” which not only 
ree the chemist and engineer from 
tedious recording and logging jobs, 
ut also take over many functions 
{ quality control. 

Speakers at the exhibit offered 
xtensive evidence that industry is 
spending more and more for auto- : 


matic control instruments. Engineer S i d 
ometime ago we sold a client of ours 


G. M. Muschz i i ! 

Tsgeehee of Minneapolis Serving the Business Interruption Insurance on his manu- 
Honeywell’s Brown Instrument Di- phe facturing plant. Recently a disastrous fire 
Vision pointed out, for example, Individual eccuired a | wee wemhovesa: friend: ee 
3 i policy enable im to continue paying salaries 
that capital expenditures for factory Insurance during the suspension of his business. His 
instrumentation have been increas- Nee organization has remained intact . . . he has 

ve a0 been able t th 

‘ 2 ' A een able to meet other continuing expenses. 
ing more rapidly than total plant Business, His lost net profit, as a result of the fire, is 


expenditures—a trend that promises Industry fully guaranteed. 

faccelerate “what is now a multi- Business Interruption — protection begins 
ae F ; and the home where insurance on building and contents 

million dollar technical business f 59 ends. It completes your protection picture. 

two to three fold in the next few or years In a period of inflation and high profits it 

og 5 is doubly essential. 

years. Meanwhile, the number of Let us tell you its 

lants engaged in instrument pro- important features. 

Pp 


duction has swollen from 68 slightly ° 2 Popo 2 F W. 
over a decade ago to about 500 Conkling, Price & ebb 


today. ° ° 2 175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Muschamp said many of the CHICAGO 4, ILL. © WAbash 2-1220 


revolutionary instrumentation tech- 
niques now employed in industry General Agents 

have ‘been adapted from wartime LONDON GUARANTEE ano ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 
military accomplishments. The same 
“servomechanism techniques” which 
automatically aimed anti-aircraft 
guns through coordination with a 
radar signal of an approaching tar- 
get are now being used, Muschamp 
pointed out, to speed the produc- 
tion of chemicals, petroleum, phar- 
maceuticals, paper, textiles, foods, 
‘steel, and glass—to mention only a 
fraction of the industries now ap- 
proaching the “automatic factory” 
stage. 


mechanical 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


t 


‘amount to only $9.7 billion — less k ‘ | | j A 
than the $10 billion tax boost asked ; pi PreSSes 


this year by President Truman. In- 
comes of all Americans earning 
more than $6,000 after federal in- 
come taxes add up to $6.5 billion — 
or less than the amount being au- 


‘thorized this year for foreign aid 
Bionel 4 g The New Autofeed . . . 
: Higher capacity in both tonnage and speed, with fully automatic stock 
feeding, makes this the truly modern press for high speed production 
e More Wonder Drugs — Schenley stamping. Costly press downtime is greatly reduced eestes of sub- 
Z 3 S . stantially greater frame rigidity which reduces vibration at higher oper- 
Laboratories, Inc., a protect Bro ating .speeds. For this reason your dies last longer between grinds. 


ducer of penicillin, has begun con- ‘Available from 50 to 800 tons in extra heavy construction. 


struction on a $433,000 addition to a 2 


5 . e 
its pharmaceutical plant which will 
ultimately increase its production of DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
penicillin and streptomycin by 30 2100 South 52nd Avenue, Chicago 50, Ill. 


per cent. 
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ALL SIGNS POINT TO 
CHICAGO 


\' 
wiley) | 
AC MOTORS 


LY i) Ae | 
ELECTRIC 
For 
EQUIPMENT 
Cy] 


elucilt 

e 
We carry large stocks 
of all types of guaran- 
teed rebuilt equipment. 
Units of every size and 
description to fill your 
requirements. 


BTA) 
* New 
y) 


As stocking distributors } 
for leading manufac- AN U7 
turers of electrical TRANSFORMERS 
power equipment, we 

offer you a wide choice, onNTs 


local stocks and prompt 
delivery. 


° Renair 


Our repair and re- 
building facilities are of 
the finest in the coun- 
try. When you need 


help to keep your PHONE 
plants running and pro- CANAL 
ducing be sure to call. 6-2900 


| (rg caicaco Sten 2. 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL- 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 


Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


largest facilities in 


New Products 


Movie TV Aid 
One of the problems in magnify- 
ing a television image to 15 by 20 
foot, theatre-screen size is the dis- 
tortion that results from such en- 


largements. Now, the American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Mass., has developed an _ image- 


correcting lens which the company 
says enables images to be greatly 
magnified in perfect focus. Manu- 
factured according to a technique 
devised by American Optical scien- 
tists during World War II for 
military optical instruments, the 
lens is about 22 inches in diameter 
and is used in conjunction with an 
optical magnification system to en- 
large TV images that are received 
on a small, but highly brilliant, 
picture tube only a few inches in 
diameter. 


Gears In A Hurry! 

A new gear-cutting machine, said 
to produce accurate gears and 
splines up to four times as fast as 
single-spindle hobbing machines, 
has. been introduced after three 
years of developmental work by the 
Michigan Tool Company, 7171 E. 
McNichols Road, Detroit 12, Mich. 
The new hobber, the company re- 
ports, can turn out an average gear 
in less than a minute; it operates 
without vibration at cutting speeds 
up to 1,300 feet a minute and is so 
designed that the tool feeds faster 
and also travels a shorter distance 
in cutting a gear. 


“Mechanical Cop” 

Rush-hour traffic tie-ups can be 
unsnarled, Henderize, Inc., believes, 
with its portable traffic lights that 
roll into place on rubber casters 
when needed and, perhaps later in 
the day, can be transferred to an- 
other trouble spot. The portable 
light, called “Mechanical Cop,” 
operates on 110-volt current or on a 
battery built into the base. The 
manufacturer is at 5667 Freeport 
Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 


No Darkroom! 

Eastman Kodak Company, Ro- 
chester 4, N. Y., has developed 
silver-sensitized paper upon which 
“black-and-white” photographic in- 


termediates can be made directly 
from blueprints or negative orig-\ 
inals in normal light and without 
special reproduction equipment. 
‘The “Repro-Negative” paper 1s 
processed with standard  photo- 
graphic chemicals and comes in a 
variety of roll and sheet sizes. 


Hearing Tester 

If your employes keep saying, 
“Huh?” and you have to repeat 
yourself, perhaps you should check 
them on Sapan Engineering Com- 
pany’s new “Audiometer” which, 
the company says, tests hearing; 
ability in a minute flat. The ma- 
chine, designed to check watchmen 
and the like, transmits tones at low, 
medium and high frequencies, al- 
lows the person being tested to 
turn a volume-control knob, indi- 
cating “above” and “below” average 
hearing. The company’s address: : 
801 Greenwich St., New York City. . 


Versatile Golf Club ( 
Another new adjustable golf club, , 
set to various pitches by a dial on} 
the clubhead, has been introduced | 
by International Golf Products, , 
4447 W. Madison St., Chicago. The ! 
manufacturer says the new club is} 
compact, well-balanced and easy to} 
adjust. 


Outside Heat Control 

“Weather-Flo” is the name given | 
a new indoor-outdoor thermostat : 
that increases or reduces the flow! 
of heat on the basis of outdoor > 
temperature changes. The manu-- 
facturer, Automatic Devices Co.,, 
Inc., Western Springs, Ill., says the: 
thermostat operates before walls be-- 
come cold, eliminates “overshoot-. 
ing’ and “underheating,” and! 
makes for a more constant house- | 
hold heating level. 


Pigeon-Proofer ! 

Building managers and janitors, 
not to mention the public at large, 
have long warred on pigeons that 
infest ledges and ridges of build- 
ings, sign tops and other favorite 
roosting places. Now, the National 
Bird Control Laboratories, 1035 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 7, believe they 
have the answer to the age-old 
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Nickel 
Brass ° Tin 
Lead « Zinc 
Copper 


Cadmium 
Oxidizing 


Burnishing 
Deburring 
Acid Dipping 


B. MERCIL & SONS PLATING CO. 


1901 to 1919 Fulton. St. Phone SEeley 3-0102 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 
11” deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 


84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 


Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


SUBCONTRACT WORK WANTED 


These firms have manufacturing time and facilities available for subcontract defense work. 
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SUB CONTRACTING 
WANTED 


Centerlees Grinding 
Screw Machines to 2 1/4” 
Assembly Drilling — Stampings 


NATION-BILT, 619 s. Tenth Avo. 


Meyweod, Iii. Meyweod 414 


Available For Sub-Contracts 
e METAL STAMPING 
¢ TOOLS G DIES © MACHINISTS 
© GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
e TURRET LATHE ond SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


Acorn Screw Products Co. 
412 S. Green St. Chicago 7, il. 
MOnroe 6-0434 
B. GS. Automatic 
Capacity 1/16 to 1% 
Second Operation and Assembly 


LIGHT & HEAVY 


METAL STAMPINGS 


DIES—TOOLS—JIGS—SPOT WELDING 
QUALITY, RELIABILITY, SERVICE 
Your product menufactured on contract basis 
BUckingham 1-1215 
GREENVIEW MFG. CO. 

2557 N. GREENVIEW AVE. 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Bar Cepaeity 1” to 7” Multiple Spindle 
Also Secondery Operations 
Gear end Sproeket Blanks 
MERZ MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


916 N. Main St., Crown Polat, Ind. 
Chicage Phone: REgent 4-0820 


GEORGE COSTELLO 
GLASS CO. 


LOOP GLAZIERS 


523 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HArrison 7-1419 


SPINNINGS UP TO 44 INCHES 
PRESSES UP TO 110 TONS 


ELECTRICAL ASSEMBLY 
and LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


GARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
I 


NC. 
744 No. Ada St. MOnroe 6-1688 


Sub Contracting Desired 
WORK WE ARE EQUIPPED TO HANDLE 
Finishing — Air Dry — Dipping Spraying 
Infra red Baking — General Machining 

Wood Working. 

Mechanical and electric assemblies 

ACORN VENETIAN BLINDS, INC. 
525 W. 76th St. HUdson 3-4131 


problem in a compound, called 
“Roost-No-More,” ‘that is applied ta 
roosting spots by a standard caulk. 
ing gun and doesn’t wash off. Tha 
company says their product routs} 
all kinds of birds, lasts about a year: 


Active Mattress 

Serta Associates, Inc., 666 N. Lakeg 
Shore Drive, Chicago, have intro- 
duced a mattress that looks conven4j 
tional enough, but actually vibrates 
gently, thanks to an electric gyrat- 
ing unit inside that stimulates one’s} 
TE. circulation and is said to add greatly 
My to sleeping comfort. The “Thera 

lator” mattress transmits 3,600 gyra4 
tions a minute to the body, takes# 
an 18-watt electrical output, and 
comes in twin or double bed sizes. 
It is operated by an automatic 
timer. 


Contract for Maintenance 
and Regular Inspection S 


ALL PHONES: ARMITAGE 6-8300 | 
To Me, America Means... 


(Continued from page 34) 


Our industrial economy is dy-+ 
namic. Thus it stands in sharp con 
trast to the static capitalistic econ4 
omies of Europe and Asia. This is 
something too rarely observed an 
understood by our people, and par 
ticularly by some who have taken it 
upon themselves to be defenders of 
the “American Way of’ Life.” How 
otherwise can we account for the 
fact that they describe the world’s 
present tensions as a conflict be 
tween Capitalism and CommunismaA 
By describing the conflict in’ those 
terms, they could hardly be more 
helpful to Communism if they were 
paid for their efforts and were act+ 
ing under orders from Moscow 
Capitalism is a fighting word to half 
the people of Asia. To them it 
means cheap labor; it means ex 
ploitation; it means the rule of the 
white over the colored; it means all 
the things against which Asia is im 
revolt. 


FRED J. SAUTER 


Manager 


COOK COUNTY DEPARTMENT 


Why should we identify ourselves 
with the overseas, exploitive capi- 
talism of Europe—a capitalism which 
believes in limited production, low 
wages, controlled markets, cartels 
and the status quo? What has that 
kind of static capitalism to do with 
the economic system of the United 
States, a “dynamic industrialism’ 
which believes in the creation o! 
ever expanding markets by mean: 
of high wages, mechanized proce 
dures and increasing standards 0: 
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175 West JACKSON BOULBVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Phone WAbash 2-6340 
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The Great Lakes - St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project 


By 


ARTHUR H. SCHWIETERT 


Traffic Director, The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
and 


2 DEVEREL Tes: LYON 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


This analysis is of vital significance to every businessman and every 
taxpayer. It involves developing a transportation system 1,330 miles 
in length at an estimated public expenditure of from two to four 
billion dollars. 


Comments on the publication: 
“A bang-up job.” 
Willard M. Kiplinger, the Kiplinger Washington Agency 


“A courageous document.” 
Clarence B. Randall, President, Inland Steel Company 


“An excellent report . . . I hope it is read by all members of Congress.” 
C. J. Whipple, Chairman, Hibbard Spencer Bartlett and Company 


“Complete, interesting and authoritative.” 
John B. Barriger, President, The Monon Railway 


“A statesmanlike job on a most timely subject.” 
Stanley Berge, Professor of Transportation, Northwestern University 


“IT am very proud to be connected with an organization that can produce 


as fine a report.” 
Arthur CGC. Nielsen, President, A. C. Nielsen Company 


“An excellent job.” 
Harold G. Moulton, President, The Brookings Institution 


has been offered without charge to every member of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry. Non-members may obtain 
copies at Kroch’s Bookstores or by writing the Association and enclos- 


ing $1.00 per copy. 


| A copy of “The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project” 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-7700 
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living? Through the development 0 
new products and the creation of 
new consumer demands, through 
the development of new techniques, 
through shorter hours and increased 
compensation, through constant ref 
search and development and thes 
as yet, unlimited possibilities whichlf 
they unfold, our dynamic industriahf 
system has created the one economy. 
which offers real, rather than mi- 
rage-like, hope to the overcrowded« 
and undernourished peoples of the 
world. 

Not only is our industrial order: 
dynamic in contrast to the static 
economies of Europe and Asia, but 
its dynamism makes for a constantlyy 
changing social order within our: 
own country. If we do not now live¢ 
the lives of our forefathers—and we‘ 
do not—I submit that the primar 
responsibility rests upon our dy- 
namic industrial economy. It is the 
catalytic agent that has brought 
change and acceleration and dis+ 
equilibrium into our common life 

Things We Live By : 

If home-life and community life¢ 
have been broken up and disrupted 
what besides automobiles and sur 
faced highways and motion pictures: 
have brought that about? If children 
cannot concentrate or think con- 
secutively upon important questions; 
what besides the telephone, the 
radio and television are at fault® 
We live at a fast pace, and the pace 
is ever accelerating. New lines of 
goods come on the market, are rena 
dered obsolete by new research, and 
others take their place. So long as. 
the industrial laboratories remail 
open and the researchers remain at 
work, there will be no such thing as! 
security against social change. If we 
want a safe and secure and unchang- 
ing social order, if we seek a returnt 
to the “good old days,” we must close 
our laboratories, shut down our de- 
velopmental work, freeze our exist- 
ing lines of goods, and be content 
to make the present the furthest 
advance of human society. q 

But we shall not be content to do 
this. We shall not stand still. For 
the first time in human history the 
vision of plenty for all is not the 
dream of Utopian philosophers. It is 
within the realm of the possible. It 
could come to pass, but it will come 

to pass not as a product of Marxisi 
philosophy, but as a product 0! 
America’s dynamic industrial econ 


omy. | 


ecutives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


dvertisements in this section: 20c per word— 
one time; 5c per word—12 times. Minimum— 
15 words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
time; $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 14 
ach $7.00 one time; $6.50 six times; $6.00 
: Maximum Display Classified Space 
One Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
previous month to be inserted under proper 
dssification. Terms—Payable in advance unless 
ee eeetences ae approved. Address Classi- 
ie epartment—COMMERCE—One North . 
Salle Street—Chicago, Llinois. ns 


ve times. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


CONTROLLER SERVICE, INC. We help you 
make a Profit with a Modern Accounting and 
Cost System. Monthly or Weekly Service — 205 


. Wacker Drive, R 200. Chi : 
Msdcich 67100. icago 6, IIl 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS LINE WANTED 


California Sales Representative desires automotive 
parts and accessories lines on a commission basis. 
Byron R. Brown, 601 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 
9, Calif. 


BUSINESS BROKERS 


INGTON 


representation in purchase or 
sale of 


Confidential 


GOING BUSINESS CONCERN 


Any Chicage Bank as Reference 


22 West Monroe St. 
Financial 


Chicago 3 
6-1322 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


9 
| a 


-HARGRAVE SECRET SERVICE, General de- 
tective business transacted everywhere. Offices open 
-day and night. Executive offices 145 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, 2, Hlinois. Telephone CEntral 
6-1500. Regional offices, New York City; Miami, 
Kansas City, Mis- 
Francisco, 


| Florida; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
souri; Los Angeles, California; San 
California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


EXTERMINATORS 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


Commercial, Industrial Plants, 
Office Buiidings, Real Estate 


g Companies, etc. 
|p BBEe/; sure) EXTERMINATING 
| (juss == — FUMIGATING 


Est. 1898 
Call Mr. Brown 


440 N. STATE ST. 


PESTICIDE CO. 


FILES — SHARPENING 


FILES RESHARPENED 
LIKE NEW @ ALL TYPES! 


Unique Precision Method 
Finer Quality Lower Cost Work 
Guaranteed 


L & N TOOL SERVICE ? 


3952 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 4i, 
TEL: MUlberry 5-4660 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 
165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo. 1 RAndolph 6-1760 
1870 = =8Ist Anniversary Year 1951 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS 
and GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every Kind of 
Materiai Faster and Better. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnoal 6-8155 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 

Mimeographing »*% Multigraphing 

Planographing »* Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


ee ——— 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


ee 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicage 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 


Structural Bending—Pattem Shop—Repairs 


1314 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Hil. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


NAME PLATES 
Meg eee ee 
Government Specifications, Standard Finishes, Re- 


liable Service. Chicago Name Plate Ce., 1831 W. 
Columbia Av., Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-3264. 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
$t., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 


HARRINGTON 
Since 1907 


22 West Monroe St. 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


SURPLUS WANTED 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLYD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
31 Years of Steel Service 


WATCHMEN 
For Factories, 
UNIFORMED GUARDS werenouses, ete. 
Licensed and Bonded Under State of Ill. Established 1919 


CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 We. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


PEDERSEN‘'S PROTECTIVE PATROL 


INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised — Union 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANING SERVICE 
For FACTORIES & OFFICES 
Phone any time: TUxede 9-6670 


5967 W. Madison St. Chicago 44 


Mention 


COMMERCE Magazine 


48 


The housewife was interviewing an ap- 
plicant for a job on her household staff. 
“Do you know how to serve company?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, mum; both ways,” was the reply. 

“What do you mean, ‘both ways’?” 

“So’s theyll come back or so 
won't.” 


’ 


they 


* * * 


Teacher: “If your mother gave you a 
large apple and a small apple and told 
you to divide with your brother, which 
would you give him?” 

Johnnie: “Do you mean my little broth- 
er or my big brother?” 


* * * 


Advertisement in Arizona newspaper: 
“Wanted—Cowboy for dude ranch, Must 
be able to play guitar and Canasta. We'll 
teach you how to ride.” 


* * * 


A woman was mailing the Old Family 
Bible to a Brother in a distant city. 

Postal Clerk: “Does it contain anything 
breakable?” ] 

Lady: “Only the Ten Commandments.” 


* * * 


-“No, certainly not,” said a woman to 
a man who had knocked at the door and 
begged for food. “Go away at once or 
TH call my husband.” 

“He ain't at home,” said the tramp. 
“How did you know that?” asked the 
woman. 

“"Cos a man what marries a woman 
like you is only at home at mealtimes.” 


* * * 


The preacher came along and wrote on 
a fence: “I pray for all.” 

The lawyer wrote undrneath: “I plead 
for all.” 

The doctor added: “I prescribe for all.” 

The lay citizen wrote: “I pay for all.” 


* * * 


Catherine: “If you could have 
wishes, what would they be?” 
Ann: “Well, I’d wish for a husband.” 
Catherine: ‘“That’s one.” 
Ann: “And then I'd save the other until 


I saw how he turned out.” 


two 


A young teacher substituted for a friend 
who was taking a week’s honeymoon. Later 


at a party someone started to introduce 
the groom to her. 

“Oh,” he answered brightly, “IT know 
Miss Jones very well indeed. She substi- 


tuted for my wife on our honeymoon.” 
* ” * 


The defendant acknowledged that he 
hadn’t spoken to his wife in five years and 
the judge put in a question. 

“What reason have you?” he asked se- 
verely. 

Replied the husband, “I didn’t want to 
interrupt her.” 

* * 

The futility of riches is taught very 
plainly, both im the Bible and in the 
income tax forms. 


* ¥ * 
Motorist—“I ran over your cat and I 
want to replace him.” 
Housewife—‘Well, get busy! There’s 


a mouse in the pantry.” 
* * * 


Husband: 
what the problem is .. . 

Wife: “I already know what the prob- 
lem is: it’s having too much month left 
over at the end of the money.” 


“Maybe we can figure out 


” 


COMMER 


i 
A soldier parked an army jeep ai 
started walking down the street. A. police-> 
man called after him: “Hey, buddy, drop: 


a nickel in that parking meter.” ‘ 
“Put it in yourself,” the GI yelled back,< 


“That jeep belongs to you as much as iti 
does to me.” : 


* * * 

Nagging wife, relenting, bought her: 
husband two ties as a birthday gift.t 
Finding them on his dresser the husband 
put one on and made a grand entrance’ 
to breakfast. 

“Humph,” snorted the wife, 
didn’t like the other one.” 


“so yout 


* * * 
Hold-Up Man—‘Stick ‘em up, 
Victim—“Or else what?” 
Hold-up Man —‘“Don’t confuse 


is my first job.” 
* * * 


or else.”’ 


me—thisi 


Husband: “You’re always wishing for 
something you haven't got.” 
Wife: “What else is there to wish for?” 


* * * 


“Moderation and self-control,” said the 
psychology professor, addressing his class. 
“can be applied successfully to our every~ 
day lives. Observe, for example, the fly 
which has just alighted on the tip of my 
nose. I do not lose my temper; I do not) 
swear and blaspheme; I merely say in a 
quiet tone, ‘Go away, fly.’ Damn, it’s a 
bee!” 

* * * 

At a dance a wallet was lost containing) 
$600. The owner got up on a chair and 
announced: ‘ 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I lost my pock-: 
etbook with $600 in it. To the man who 
finds it I will give $50. 

Voice from the rear: “I'll give $75.” 


‘ 
< 


: 


* '* * 
Judge: “You haven't reached a_ver~ 
dict? Well, if you don’t agree before: 


evening, I'll have 12 suppers sent int 


to you. “a 

Jury foreman: “Please, your honor, 
make it 11 suppers and one bale of 
hay.” 


HOSPITAL 


VISITINGHOURS 
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